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NOTE 


I was called upon early in April, 1904, to prepare two papers 
on “The True Method of Protection” and one on “ The 
Tendency to Individualism.” I have been able to give to 
them only the spare hours left me in a busy life. 

I could only bring them to completion at this date, June, 
1904, and I have sent them to press without such complete 
revision and condensation as would be suitable, because if 
they are to have any influence, now is the time when the 
facts given should be known. 

I submit them for what they may be worth, in the hope 
that they may at least lead to a more complete investigation 
on the lines indicated, and in some measure do away with 
the delusions that exist for want of definition in the terms 
and demonstration in the methods by which the great body 
of the unorganized consumers of this country are subjected 
to privation under a policy now miscalled Protection. 

If the facts can be made plain as to the small relative 
number of those who attempt to secure profits by taxes on 
imports compared to the very large number of those who 
pay taxes that the government does not receive; and also 
as compared to the relatively much greater number of the 
persons directly interested in free exports and therefore in 
free imports, there may be little difficulty in taking the 
tariff question out of partisan politics and adjusting duties 
on imports on a basis of true protection. 

Such is the purpose of these two treatises. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A., 
JUNE, 1904. 
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ERRATUM.’ 


Copper matte is not dutiable. Copper ores and matte as well 
as copper in the manufactured form were for a long time dutiable. 
During that period, copper works at Point Shirley in Boston 
Harbor and, I believe, in other places on the coast, were disman- 
tled and never renewed. At one time, the duties on copper in 
sheets were in such form that a vessel coming into East Boston 
with a new suit of copper in the hold, to be transferred to her 
own hull and the old copper carried away, was forbidden to do 
this work without paying duty on the new copper transferred and 
on the old copper removed. She was therefore sent down to the 
Maritime Provinces in order to make these repairs. 

These duties also broke up the round trips between Boston 
and Valparaiso in Chili, which had been conducted on a large 
scale before these taxes were imposed. The coarse wools, the 
copper ores and mattes, coupled with the nitrates, were brought 
back to the use of our manufacturers, paying by this exchange 
for return cargoes of cotton fabrics and other manufactured goods. 
An effort was made after the Civil War to restore this trade by 
entering the crude copper and the wool in bond, transferring 
them to Great Britain for the use of her manufacturers, while 
entering the nitrates free of duty; but the expense of conducting 
the business in this manner stopped the trade, we lost almost 
wholly an important market for exports, and by these duties on 
wool and crude copper protected the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, to whom they went free, in their competition with us in 
the export trade. 


1 See p. 15, A True Policy of Protection. 
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Peel OLICY OF PROTECTION 


Tue system of collecting the public revenue which is called 
protective was first intelligently and systematically applied 
in the United States under the lead of Alexander Hamilton. 
_It had become necessary to collect a revenue for the sup- 
port of the National Government by duties on imports, owing 
to the difficulties that had arisen in securing a revenue in 
any other way. Hamilton prepared a tariff measure mainly 
directed to the collection of the revenue at rates which 
would to-day be denounced by the present advocates of high 
protection as ruinous and suicidal. On these rates Hamilton 
predicated incidental protection, or a support to what have 
since been called infant industries. Hamilton carried out his 
purpose by placing very moderate rates of duty on finished 
manufactures, and by taking off duties on crude materials, 
notably on cotton, on which the previous ill-devised tariff had 
put them. 

From time to time, notably after or during every war in 
which we have been since engaged, the taxes imposed on for- 
eign imports have been increased, until the system has cul- 
minated in the present act known as the Dingley Bill, passed 
for the avowed purpose of “protection with incidental re- 
venue.” This tariff has disappointed its framers in not redu- 
cing the revenue, and in that respect is wholly inconsistent 
with the fundamental idea on which it was framed, that 
“where protection begins revenue ends.” 

Under these conditions it has become necessary to the 
promotion of domestic manufactures and the protection of 
American labor to abate some of the taxes and to lessen 
others which have been imposed under this perversion of the 
original idea of protection held by Hamilton, afterward by 
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Clay, and by all advocates of a protective policy down to the 
framers of the McKinley and Dingley tariffs. 

The Pennsylvania idea uttered by Henry C. Carey in my 
presence, that ‘A ten years’ war with Great Britain would 
do more to promote the prosperity of this country than any 
other event that could happen,’ has not been accepted: by 
the masses of the people of this country, but the virus of 
that conception has so entered into the tariff question as to 
have overcome or obscured the more reasonable ideas of tem- 
porary support during the early periods of growth of an art, 
until what is called protection has become privation. The 
present act deprives the manufacturers and mechanics of this 
country of their opportunity even to hold as complete a con- 
trol of the home market as they might, while it has pro- 
tected the foreign manufacturers more fully than it has our 
own. 

It has therefore become necessary to deal with this ques- 
tion in a very simple way, so that the tariff question may be 
taken out from the political ring and treated by business men 
in such a manner that domestic industry will be fully pro- 
moted and American labor protected by the removal of the 
obstructions to our progress that exist under the present 
system. 

In the subsequent analysis I have endeavored to divest 
myself of all bias in favor of what is called free trade by 
those who antagonize all advocates of readjustment of the 
present excessive duties. The cry of free trade is used as if 
its advocates were not as earnestly in favor of a true system 
of protecting domestic manufactures, in fact much more so 
than the small faction which insists upon “standing pat” 
where we are. This faction would be totally discredited by 
reasonable men of both political parties if the tariff question 
had not become an element in mere partisan politics. An 
appeal may therefore be taken to members of Congress who 
are not mere partisans. 

It will be observed that although I have been identified 
throughout my business life with the textile industry and 
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am now in the closest relations with the representatives of 
that art, and also with the Paper and Metal Manufacturers, 
I speak here only for myself. My views are not in accord 
with the larger number of my immediate business friends, 
but a large and increasing minority concur with me. 

I know and respect the sincere purpose of my associates 
with whose views I am at variance, but having been for the 
greater part of my life in a minority, and having witnessed 
the truth of the axiom that “one man with a true idea 
will surely attain his purpose,’ I yet hope to see the ma- 
jority of my opponents become convinced that I am right 
on the question now at issue, as so many have become since 
the Dingley tariff was enacted. 

It is only by reasonable discussion that the truth can be 
elicited. There is a greater consensus of opinion on one 
phase of the problem than on the main question — Protec- 
tionist and Free Trader may meet on the common ground 
of Reciprocity. 

In dealing with this problem no further consideration can 
be given to the arguments by which the system of Protection 
was formerly justified. The three principal arguments were: 

Ist. That every nation should promote the production 
within its own limits of the means of national defense, prac- 
tically limited to iron and woolen goods. That argument 
has no longer any place. We hold the paramount control of 
iron, and if wool were free of tax we should hold the control 
of the woolen manufacture. 

2d. That infant industry should be for a time sustained. 
We have now no infant industry. The success of the South 
in establishing infant industries in the face of the free com- 
petition of New England and Pennsylvania, until they rival 
the one in textile fabrics and the other in iron and steel, has 
deprived that argument of all its force. 

3d. The fear of the competition of foreign pauper labor, 
so called, has become an absurdity. It only needs to be ob- 
served that the states of Europe, in which a large part of 
the population is on the verge of pauperism, are now trying 
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to put up a tariff wall to exclude the products of the “cheap” 
but highly paid labor of this country. 

The far-seeing men of both our political parties are now 
aware of these facts. Both parties are dividing on this issue. 
It therefore only remains for the business community to put 
before the public a true method of promoting domestic in- 
dustry and protecting American labor, to secure the removal 
of obstructive taxes and give opportunity for the expansion 
of our commerce. 

The mutual benefit that will be assured by this measure 
may soon lead to the time when — 


“ The ships that pass from this Jand to that 
Shall be like the shuttle of the loom 
Weaving the web of concord among the Nations.” 

What, then, do we mean by REcIPRocITy ? 

The public mind has been definitely turned toward secur- 
ing reciprocity with Canada and other countries. The word 
itself is somewhat confusing; it leads one to think that one 
country may trade or bargain with another in the removal of 
taxes upon imports. 

When men passed beyond the condition of savagery trade 
began; one man swapped flint arrow-heads which he had 
learned to make, for game that the other man had killed with 
one of the arrows: one man could make better arrow-heads, 
the other could shoot better. This exchange of arrow-heads 
for game was doubtless the beginning of reciprocity, which 
means the barter of one thing for another to the benefit of 
both parties. 

What is called the Science of Political Economy is only 
the Science of Exchange. The whole trade, commerce, bank- 
ing and railway systems, mechanism, and other departments 
of industry, and all kinds of business derive their existence 
from the development of barter in prehistoric times. Trade 
is based on the only fundamental principle or common rule 
of action, which moves all men to exchange products in order 
to supply wants. Mutual benefit has been the motive of bar- 
ter, trade, and commerce for all time ; mutual service is the 
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motive of every exchange of products for mutual profit — 
free or unrestricted trade is therefore based upon a principle 
or common rule of action, governing all races which have 
risen above primitive savagery. 

Any system of taxation by which this free exchange of 
products or services is retarded or obstructed rests wholly 
upon a question of public policy. Such a policy may be 
justified or it may not, —it may be deemed a good policy, or 
it may be deemed a bad policy, — but there is and can be no 
principle or common rule of action, or constant, on which a 
system of protective taxation or tariff obstruction to trade or 
commerce can be founded or established. 

Such being the precepts governing the barter or exchange 
of products which constitute reciprocity or mutual service in 
a true sense, the use of the word reciprocity in connection 
with a removal of taxes may lead to confusion. Reciprocity 
may begin on one side without coincident action on the other 
—the first gaining a part of the benefit. 

If taxes are put upon Canadian products which are wanted 
in New England, by which the import is obstructed or 
stopped, it is not a question of reciprocal action whether or 
not those taxes shall be removed; it is a question to be de- 
cided by the people of New England for their own interest 
and benefit. If the taxes on fish, potatoes, and oats, and other 
necessaries of life cost the consumers, mainly in New Eng- 
land, $9,000,000 a year, which these taxes have cost them for 
the last two or three years, then it is a question for the 
voters of New England to decide whether they will advocate 
the removal of these taxes for their own benefit, without any 
regard to what the people of the Dominion of Canada may 
say or do, Of course it will also be a benefit to the people of 
the Dominion of Canada if these taxes are removed, because 
it will widen their market, and will open the door to more 
trade with New England in the sale of their products. The 
removal of these taxes will also enable them to buy more of 
the manufactures of New England, even if they continue to 
tax them; but so far as the removal of these taxes on Cana- 
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dian products benefits the people of New England, the ques- 
tion whether or not it will benefit the people of Canada be- 
comes a mere incident. 

On the other hand, if the taxes imposed by the Dominion 
of Canada on the boots, shoes, hats, and other manufactures 
of New England oppress the people of Canada, it is for them 
to decide for themselves whether or not to remove them, 
without regard to the incidental benefit that might ensue to 
the people of New England. 

It follows that reciprocity, or the opening the door to an ex- 
change of the products of the United States for the products 
of Canada, need not rest upon any bargain or treaty between 
the two nations; each one may take off its own taxes for its 
own benefit at the same time or at different times. To the 
extent or measure by which these taxes are removed will be 
the reciprocal benefit — that is, the benefit to both parties. 
Each party may“get a larger share of the benefit by taking 
action first without regard to the other; but both parties may 
get the utmost benefit by taking action at the same time. 

With this explanation of the grounds on which this ques- 
tion may be discussed, it now becomes necessary to any clear 
understanding of the question to get down to the facts. 

Under the policy of high duties which stands in the way 
of reciprocal benefits or a free exchange of products, some 
persons may gain what others must lose. Whether the policy 
be good or bad, neither the advocates of present conditions 
nor their opponents can deny that the purpose of the exist- 
ing taxes or duties on imports from Canada is to benefit a 
certain class of producers of the necessaries and comforts 
of life who dwell in the United States. Their gain must be 
at the cost of the consumers who also dwell in the United 
States. Whether there is any national gain or not in the 
pursuance of this policy, the avowed purpose of private gain 
to a privileged or specially protected class neither is nor can 
be denied. The power of taxation is exerted in order to make 
a private gain for a privileged class at the cost of the public 
or great body of consumers. 
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Without dealing either with the political or moral side of 
this question, it therefore becomes expedient to determine 
who gains and who pays. For that purpose the subsequent 
analysis by occupations is submitted in order that the rela- 
tive numbers who may gain may be compared with the 
number of those who must lose. If the great mass of the 
community pay and only a small fraction gain, the whole 
problem becomes simply one of how to deal justly with the 
few whose private interests must give way to the rights of 
the many. This analysis may be revised and made more 
complete either by persons who believe in the policy of pro- 
tection, or by those who study the case from the free-trade 
point of view. 

The abstract discussion of these two phases of the ques- 
tion has now no place. All the more intelligent advocates of 
the protective policy are now prepared to modify the exist- 
ing tariff, and to sustain treaties of reciprocity which were 
begun by Secretary Blaine, continued and brought to an 
issue under President McKinley. 

These problems will be decided by the joint action of 
those who view the question from the standpoint of free 
trade, but who fully admit that under the long existence of 
a high tariff a few arts have been placed in an abnormal 
condition, which demands full consideration in order that 
they may be protected by the removal of all taxes on the 
materials of foreign origin which are necessary in domestic 
manufactures, before the taxes on foreign manufactures of 
like kind are removed. Those who view the problem from the 
free-trade standpoint will also be governed by the present 
necessity for obtaining a moderate public revenue from duties 
on imports of manufactured or finished goods, only urging 
that such duties shall be so rated as to make it certain that 
all taxes that the people pay, the government shall receive. 

On the other hand, those who view the question from a 
former conviction in favor of the protective system are now 
free of many embarrassments. 

The logic of facts has entirely removed the former aed 
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of what was called pauper labor. We are now exporting 
$1,500,000,000 worth of domestic products, from the crudest 
forms up to the highest types of mechanical industry. The 
wages which are derived from the sale of these products are 
from twenty-five per cent. to ten times the rates of wages 
which prevail in the various countries in which these goods 
are sold. Of course, if the rate of wages governed the cost 
of labor, not one dollar’s worth either of our crude products 
or finished goods could be exported. The old fallacy that 
the rate of wages and the cost of labor must be identical has 
been utterly discredited. 

These conditions have led every sensible person to the 
conclusion that we have the cheapest labor in the world, 
measured by the cost of labor in the unit of product, in every 
art that has not remained a handicraft, and that from this 
low cost of labor our high rates of wages are derived. 

There are, however, some arts which are still handicrafts 
in which the rate of wages governs the cost of labor. For 
instance, the preparation of tea is one; the reeling of silk 
from the cocoon is one ; the manufacture of embroideries, of 
Brussels and of other of the finest laces, and the most costly 
silks and velvets made on hand looms is one; the weed- 
ing of beets for the manufacture of beet-root sugar is one. 
In many other arts labor verging on pauperism is of neces- 
sity employed, because no modern mechanism has yet been 
applied ; but as Daniel Webster once remarked, “‘ We can- 
not afford to do such work when the foreign paupers can do 
it so well for us.” With one dollar’s worth of labor intelli- 
gently directed in the arts conducted here with labor-saving 
machinery, we can buy ten days’ hand work of these poor 
paupers of Russia, Italy, and Asia. As an example, witness 
the exchange of our cotton drills and sheetings for Chinese 
tea and reeled silk. 

Under these conditions the problem of reciprocity may 
be very simply resolved. The few who resist any change 
except on what are called non-competitive products cannot 
long have any considerable influence, for although, as Dr. 
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William Everett once remarked, “ man is the only illogical 
animal,” the position of what are called the “stand patters ” 
is so utterly illogical as to be incapable of being sustained 
in any intelligent discussion of this question. If it is good 
policy that anything that can be produced in this country 
which is now imported should be taxed up to such a point as 
to enable the domestic producer to charge a sufficiently high 
price to make it profitable, then it would be the duty of 
Congress elected under their influence to put an immediate 
duty upon tea, which can be made in the Southern States ; 
upon coffee, which can be raised in abundance in Porto Rico ; 
a much higher duty upon sugar until the population of the 
west can be induced to put all their wives and children into 
the beet-fields to weed the beets through the spring season, 
as they do in Germany and Russia. In fact, it would be their 
duty to tax every article now considered non-competitive. 
It would be no more absurd to put a prohibitive tax or ex- 
cessive duty on reeled or what is commonly called raw silk 
than it is to put the present duties on wool. 

The only people protected by the wool duty to-day seem 
to be the few owners of the great flocks of sheep in the 
far northwest. The farmers of the middle west raise sheep 
for food, only incidentally for wool. These territorial sheep 
are destroying the cattle ranches, eating up the grass by 
the roots on the hillsides, denuding the hills of young 
trees, and are thus devastating the country and destroying 
the water supply. The customary title now applied in the 
west to these destructive flocks of sheep is that of ‘‘ Hoofed 
Locusts.” The ranchmen have declared war upon them. 

Again, before making this analysis it may be fit to deal 
with the relative resources of this country as compared to 
other continents and states, omitting of course the Domin- 
ion of Canada. Reciprocity with Canada stands on a differ- 
ent footing from that with other nations. It might be held 
that Canada could compete with this country in nearly all 
agricultural products ; but Canada in her northern zone is 
so dependent upon us for the products of agriculture that, 
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even under the present restrictive duties, she buys from us. 
twice the value of the products of agriculture that we buy 
from her. 

The best method of measuring the relative resources of 
continents and nations is to measure approximately their 
relative consumption of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
Consumption and Production being correlative terms. The 
facts can be established closely enough for all practical pur-_ 
poses on the basis of the commercial statistics. All the prin- 
cipal staples that enter into commerce are listed year by year 
by quantities and values. That state in which the per capita 
consumption is the greatest has of course the greatest power 
of production ; production and consumption standing for the 
conversion of force. In ratio to the production of an abun- 
dance of food, shelter, and clothing, which are the subjects 
of all trade and commerce, will be the consumption; and in 
ratio to consumption will be the power of production in 
excess of immediate wants and the setting apart each year 
of a surplus to be added to the capital of the nation. 

In further illustration of this point, it may be fit to revert 
again to our relations with Canada, whence we might procure 
fish, potatoes, eggs, oats and oatmeal, hay, spruce wood and 
wood pulp, wool, and other crude materials. It is true that 
the greatest benefit would be secured by New England from 
the removal of taxes on these goods, but not all. The mid- 
dle west needs the wood for fencing, building, and working 
over into furniture and dwellings. The millers of the north- 
west need the grain for conversion ; the far west needs coal 
and ores. All sections alike would be benefited by abating 
all taxes on Canadian products. 

The opposition to the abatement of these taxes is sectional. 
The Senators and Representatives of the “ Hoofed Locusts” 
demand taxes on Canadian wool, although it is of an entirely 
different type, the use of which would help and not hinder 
the use of their wool. No, says Congress, the wool growers 
must be satisfied. The owners of a fleet of out-of-date fish- 
ing-smacks demand the privilege of taxing the food of the 
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workmen of New England, but their influence is waning, 
and is now slight. 

In the census year, disregarding fractions, there were 
about five and a half million farmers in this country whose 
product at farm values was estimated at a little under five 
billion dollars ($5,000,000,000). The wool clip of that fear 
came to about sixty million dollars ($60,000,000) —or less 
than one and a quarter per cent. of the total. 

Suppose the average value per farm or farmer be taken as 
a standard at $700 to $800, —a fair estimate, — then the 
wool clip stood for the product of only seventy-five thousand 
to eighty thousand farmers out of five and a half million, the 
rest being heavily taxed on their clothing. In point of fact, a 
great many farmers keep a few sheep, but very few depend on 
wool, unless the capitalists who own the “ Hoofed Locusts,” 
who hire a few shepherds to tend them, are called farmers. 
On the other hand, the farmers who grow grain are very 
heavily taxed on their clothing, unless they buy cotton and 
shoddy disguised under a wool face. These farmers who grow 
grain depend on the export of ten to twenty per cent. of their 
product in the price of the whole crop. Wool and other 
foreign goods are the means of payment — the more we tax 
these imports the less we can export. 

The grain growers are beginning to see the truth which 
President McKinley uttered in his last speech, that we can- 
not continue to sell unless we buy. They are beginning to 


1 In one of his speeches in support of excessive duties on wool, Mr. McKin- 
ley, then Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, said (I quote from 
memory): “‘ There are 750,000 farmers, owners of 160 acres of land each, who 
depend wholly upon wool — 750,000 more who depend mainly on wool and the 
territorial wools beside.” : 

The maximum value of the wool clip at that date was $60,000,000. This sum 
divided among the first 750,000 farmers would have given them $80 each. 
Divided among the 1,500,000 wholly or mainly dependent on wool it would 
have given each $40 for a year’s work. Deducting the territorial wool it would 
have given each farmer $25 for his year’s labor! 

No doubt Mr. McKinley believed what he said, and this is but one example 
of the danger of reasoning on great aggregates, without analysis and discrimi- 
nation. - 
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learn that the greatest obstruction to exports is to tax the 
products of foreign countries, which are the only means of 
payment available to those who are their best customers. 
Fhe centre of political power now rests in the valley of the 
Mississippi. What these farmers decide will be the policy of 
this country. 

Now about potatoes. The tax upon potatoes only becomes 
operative when the home crop is short. In 1902 it was so 
short that even the farmers of New England were forced to 
buy imported potatoes and to pay the tax. In that year we 
imported over 7,000,000 bushels, on which the tax came to > 
nearly $1,500,000. This was but a part of the customary tax 
of about $9,000,000 a year now imposed on fish, potatoes, 
cabbage, eggs, oats, and other necessary articles of food. 
Who paid the tax? Mainly the wage-earners of New England. 
Who gained? It would be difficult to prove that any one did. 
These taxes have no justification. 

It is claimed that the producers of raw materials have as 
good a right to claim that the raw materials of foreign origin 
shall be taxed as the manufacturers have to claim that fin- 
ished goods shall be. Admitted ; but what is a raw material? 
There is no such thing as raw material except it remain in 
the soil or in the mine. The moment the hand of man is 
applied to a product it becomes a crude or partially manu- 
factured material. But again: to whom is it a crude mate- 
rial? The wool isa partly manufactured material the moment 
it has been sheared and packed. It is put into a second stage 
of manufacture when it is scoured — passes to a third stage in 
the factory when it is converted into cloth; but the cloth is 
as much the crude or partly manufactured material of the 
clothier as the wool is to the cloth-maker. 

In some arts, especially in metallurgy, the material may 
pass from one stage to another through eight or ten different 
establishments before it becomes a finished manufacture or 
until it is ready to be converted to the direct use of man —a 
watch, for instance, 

Next we may give a few words to the element of cost. 
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The relative cost of any product in one country or continent 
as compared to another will be determined by three princi- 
pal factors :— 

First. The natural resources or the relative area and qual- 
ity of the arable and pasture land, the abundance of timber, 
of coal, and of ores. 

Second. The relative skill and faculty in adapting modern 
invention and machinery to these resources as a substitute 
for hand labor. 

Third. The relative burden of the national or imperial 
taxes and of standing armies and of navies. 

In that nation in which the resources are the most abun- 
dant and available, the common schools the best, the power of 
adaptation the greatest, the faculty and energy the most com- 
plete, and the national taxes for destructive armies and navies 
least in ratio to others, will the power exist to produce fin- 
ished commodities at the lowest cost of labor, from which will 
be derived the highest relative rates of wages in every part. 

All these conditions of supremacy in the commerce of the 
world are met in a supreme degree in the United States ; 
especially since even under the existing wasteful expendi- 
tures of over-sea imperialism, the burden of national taxes in 
ratio to product does not exceed about $6.50 per head, or less 
than three per cent. upon the value of the national product 
at its point of export or consumption ; while in the competing 
manufacturing countries of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands this burden ranges from $12 to $18 
per head, and comes to at least seven to fifteen per cent. on 
the lesser proportional product of these states. 

1 The customary estimates of the value of the annual product of this coun- 
try are fallacious, because they are based on the values at the farm and at the 
factory. To these valuations must be added the cost of distribution in order to 
get a valuation at the prices which consumers pay. By three different meth- 
ods too complex to be repeated here, each leading to the same conclusion, 
I deduced a valuation of two hundred dollars’ ($200) worth per head of the 
population of 1880. This gave a product of one in each 2. a then occupied in 
all arts of $580. 


Applying the same methods to the census data of 1900, mich are much more 
complete, the valuation came to two hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) 
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So far as I have been able to make this somewhat difficult 
comparison, the people of the United States can make a net 
profit of four to five per cent. upon our entire national pro- 
duct, before their competitors in the manufacturing states of 
Europe have been able to pay their taxes. 

Having stated the conditions which may entitle the United 
States to the paramount position in the great commerce of 
the world, other facts will now be submitted. The subse- 
quent figures are based on the statistics of the last four or 
five years, without any attempt to give the fractional details. 
They may vary.by a small percentage in one year as com- 
pared to another. 

In respect to iron and its correlative steel, the imperial and 


per head, or a product of one in each 2.60 then occupied of $585 each. But in 
1900 each dollar stood for a larger average quantity than the dollar of 1880. 
The rule being again proved — larger product, lower cost, higher wages or 
earnings. ; 

Disregarding the present abnormal conditions of high prices and lack of 
employment now passing, the valuation of the product of our present popula- 
tion, which is over 80,000,000, would give an approximate valuation of the an- 
nual product 80,000,000 X $225 = $18,000,000,000, or eighteen billion dollars’ 
worth at normal prices and under normal conditions. 

These are magnificent totals, but when each reader puts to himself the 
problem, how could I support my family, pay taxes, and make savings on an 
income for five persons at $225 — each, or $1125 —a year, the national income 
does not appear so magnificent. Yet by so much as some enjoy more must 
others enjoy less, that being the measure of all there is. Yet this estimate of 
our annual product is much larger than that of any other publicist. 

It may be timely to make a practical suggestion at this point. The Naval 
Board, in response to the question of the Administration, how many battleships 
will be required to meet the present conditions of over-sea expansion and 
home defense, answered forty-eight, in order that thirty-six may always be in 
commission. 

In reply to another inquiry as to how many would be needed for home de- 
fense without the over-sea expansion, the answer was eighteen. 

Battleships cost $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 each; what they are worth is now 
being demonstrated in the Japanese-Russian war. 

Thirty extra battleships cost from $180,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

The annual expenditures of this country in the Department of Agriculture 
are less than the cost of one battleship, and this includes the whole appropria- 
tion for the support of the Agricultural Experiment Stations in which work is 
being done tending to make this nation the greatest World Power — while this 
waste on battleships only tends to retard our progress toward that end. 
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foundation metal from which all the manufacturing arts are 
of necessity developed, we produce and consume forty per 
cent. of the commercial product of the iron of the world 
which is listed in the annual statistics; the tendency being 
to rapid advance in consumption and export of the products 
of iron, until we may and probably shall very soon reach a 
production of fifty per cent., with increased consumption. 

In respect to copper, the next most important metal, we 
produce fifty-four, consuming forty-four per cent. If the 
copper “matte” or crude copper of Chili and other foreign 
sources were not excluded by taxation and forced to the 
smelting works of Europe, thus protecting them, our pro- 
duction of fine copper would be increased. 

The same rule of proportion holds substantially in respect 
to the metals of lesser importance, with the exception of tin ; 
but it may be assumed that in one form or another our con- 
sumption of tin is in the same proportion. Even between 
1885 and 1902, the mineral products of the United States 
increased from $444,000,000 in value to $884,000,000, with 
substantially corresponding increase in quantities. Nothing is 
more significant than the increase in cement from 1,000,000 
to nearly 30,000,000 barrels.1 

In respect to cotton, we produce over seventy-five, and con- 
sume from twenty-five to thirty per cent., tending to increase 
our proportion. 

In respect to wool, we produce for use in our own fac- 
tories only about twelve and a half per cent. of the world’s 
product, but we still import foreign wool. We have so fully 
protected foreign manufacturers by forcing almost the entire 
supply of Australian, South American, and other wool upon 


1 One of the most important mineral products is cement. Its use indicates 
progress in the stability of all structures in which it is used. 

There are no available data for comparison with other nations, but our own 
progress can be measured. In a paper read by Mr. R. W. Lesley, before the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, the statement is made that in 1880 the con- 
sumption of cement in the United States was thirteen (13) pounds per head 
of population, and that in 1902 it was one hundred and nineteen (119) pounds 
Or 30,000,000 barrels. 
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the markets of London and Antwerp, lessening its prices, 
that we have thus enabled the foreign manufacturers of 
woolen and worsted goods to greatly reduce their relative 
cost; thus protecting them and enabling them to send to 
us a full supply of wool in the form of finished goods, to the 
end that we doubtless consume from twenty-two to twenty- 
five per cent. of the commercial product of the wool of the 
world, but the exact figures by weight cannot be given. Even 
at one hundred and twenty per cent. tax, we import felts 
for paper-makers who yet export paper to England. 

In respect to wheat, we produce, according to the condi- 
tions of each year, from twenty-five to twenty-seven per cent. 
of the world’s product, consuming from twenty to twenty- 
two per cent. 

In respect to maize or Indian corn, the most important 
grain, which finds its use in the production of meat, dairy 
produce, and provisions of all kinds, we hold such a para- 
mount position that it would be useless to state it in figures, 
if the figures were available; but they are not. 

We produce and consume nearly forty per cent. of the coal 
that is raised from the mines of the world and listed in the 
statistics. Ofcourse that stands for the greatest application 
of power as compared to every other nation. | 

Our position in the application of water-power is equally 
paramount, although the figures cannot be given. 

In respect to sugar, we produce a small fraction of our 
own product within the original area of the United States, 
but we consume about the same proportion of sugar as we 
do of other listed articles. I believe the same rule applies to 
tea and coffee. If we could spare the revenue now derived 
from taxes upon sugar, there could be no greater benefit to 
farmers. We have the greatest abundance of fruit of every 
kind and the greatest power to produce milk. With untaxed 
sugar we should control the production and export of jams, 
jellies, and preserves ; and with untaxed sugar no country 
could compete with us in condensed milk, into which sugar 
enters as a component material of very heavy cost. 
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So far as it is possible for a private person to make these 
compilations, such are the facts; the conclusion being that 
the population of the United States, of about 82,000,000, 
constituting less than six per cent. of the population of the 
globe, yet produces and consumes more than one third of 
all the great staple articles which constitute the necessaries 
and comforts of life ; consequently possessing the paramount 
power of supplying the world with the abundance of its pro- 
ducts; at the same time adding to our own capital in greater 
and greater measure. Nothing stands in the way but the ob- 
structive taxes on the import of the goods which are the only 
means of payment of many foreign countries, and the restric- 
tions of our own navigation laws, which keep our own mer- 
chant vessels off the seas. 

In order, therefore, that a true system of promoting Domes- 
tic Industry and protecting American Labor may take the 
place of the present system of so-called Protection, it now 
becomes expedient to study the relative numbers of those 
who are listed in the census as Persons Occupied for Gain. 

The occupations of the people were listed by the same 
enumerators who counted the population. There is a slight 
variation when compared with the numbers actually occupied 
in manufactures as given on the tables. The reason is that 
the replies to the enumerators gave the customary pursuit, 
while those given in the census of manufactures and other 
arts are the number so occupied at a special date. A com- 
parison of the two compilations sustains the general conclu- 
sion. 

The study of the census of persons engaged in gainful 
occupation, or working for money payment, reveals many 
facts to any one who possesses what may be called the sta- 
tistical imagination. One who has not the capacity to read 
between the lines and beneath the columns may compile fig- 
ures ; but without discerning what they mean, they are as 
dry as dust. For instance, a comparison of occupations in 
1890 and 1900 discloses some of the most remarkable facts 
on sociology. It proves a large increase in the relative num- 
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ber of persons engaged in gainful occupations, the larger 
proportion of the increase being women, who have entered 
into the conduct of many arts. It proves a large decrease in 
the relative number occupied in agriculture, with a lessening 
proportion of farm laborers as compared to farm owners; 
thus showing how rapidly mechanism is displacing manual 
labor in agriculture. It proves that there were about the 
same proportion of persons in professional and personal 
service in each decade. The reduction in agriculture is 
balanced by about an even increase in the numbers in trade 
and transportation, and in manufactures, mechanic arts, and 
mining. 

Another conclusion surprises all who have not been close 
observers. There were in 1900 more small workshops and 
small factories in proportion to the population than there 
were in 1890; there were also more small shops for the 
distribution of goods in ratio to the population than ever 
before. This fact can be observed by any one who walks 
about the streets of Boston with his eyes open. The great 
establishments, instead of swallowing up the little ones, are 
doing the work required for the vast increase in products. 
The great workshops do the primary work, which is carried 
to completion in the small establishments. 

But the figures also prove a somewhat lessening propor- 
tion of persons in the great factories which are conducted 
on the collective system — where great numbers of persons 
are subject to a minute subdivision of labor. As the factory 
becomes more automatic, the necessary work is done by 
lesser numbers in ratio to product. The statistics prove a 
constant increase in the relative proportion of persons oc- 
cupied in the lesser arts in small workshops. This again 
proves the relative increase in the number of those who may 
be called craftsmen rather than operatives, each of whom 
needs greater individual capacity and aptitude to do his work 
than is called for in tending automatic machinery. 

It therefore appears that the simple analysis of the occu- 
pations of the people of this country indicates a great social 
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change brought about by the application of mechanism upon 
the farm, requiring a higher standard of intelligence; it 
proves the more and more automatic work in the great col- 
lective system of the factory, with a lessening proportion of 
operatives ; it also proves the regeneration (if one may use 
that term) of the craftsmen, and of individualism in contrast 
with collectivism in by far the greater portion of the work 
that is listed under the title of manufactures. _ 

No study of sociology can be complete without a mastery 
of statistics of this kind. 

The true method of analyzing occupations in their relation 
to reciprocity would be for two competent men to take each 
division of occupations and first tabulate the arts on which 
they agree. Any two fair-minded men, one with a bias for 
protection, the other with a bias for unrestricted trade, could 
hardly fail to agree on the first tabulation. They would put 
professional and personal service, and trade and transpor- 
tation, under the head of persons who cannot be subjected 
to foreign competition. They might next take up agricul- 
ture, and they would probably agree that there were certain 
products of agriculture which could be imported in part or 
wholly from some foreign state, omitting, for reasons given, 
the Dominion of Canada. They might then agree to find 
out what was the value of the domestic production of these 
specific articles, such as sugar, tobacco, certain fruits, and 
some other articles which we do produce in this country, but 
which we import in part or wholly. They would find that 
the value of the entire domestic product of these articles in 
1900 was less than two hundred million dollars ($200,000,000) 
out of a total valuation of farm products of five billions 
($5,000,000,000). They might then agree to sort persons 
by number in the ratio of values. 

They would then take up manufactures, mechanic arts, 
and mining, read off title by title the 360 titles in the cen- 
sus of manufactures, putting down Class A, no competition ; 
Class B, no competition of any moment; Class C, subject in 
part to competition ; Class D, subject to positive competition. 
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They would then use their judgment as to which column 
each of these 360 titles would be listed in; and having 
come to a substantial agreement as far as their judgment 
could be exercised on the divisions of C and D, they would 
foot up the columns, and thus find out what influences ought 
to govern treaties or legislation for reciprocity. | 

I once tried this method with a very prominent advocate 
of protection from Ohio, whom I met in Washington, He 
greeted me with the welcome, “Glad to meet you; always 
wanted to. You are the most dangerous man in the United 
States.” To which I replied, “That is a pleasant way of 
beginning an acquaintance; why am I so dangerous?” “ Be- 
cause you put your case for a tariff for revenue only so 
plausibly that I am afraid you will persuade people that 
you are right.” To which I answered, “ Well, general, I will 
begin with you.”’ With some surprise he said, “How?” I 
replied, “ By finding out what we agree upon. When we put 
that into figures, you will discover that I am right and that 
you have no case.” 

We were in the private room of the Treasurer of the 
United States, where we had met with him to discuss the 
silver question. He agreed to my proposition. I told him 
we would take the State of Ohio, where the division of 
occupations in 1890, when the number occupied was almost 
exactly one million persons, corresponded to the average of 
the whole country. We went over the matter as I have 
sketched out above, item by item, he agreeing step by step, 
while I warned him constantly that I was leading him into 
a trap. When we ended I said, “ Now, general, the trap is 
sprung; you have given yourself away.’ I turned to the 
Treasurer, who had kept tally, and asked him to declare the 
results ; to which he replied, “You and the general have 
agreed that there are only thirty-five thousand people occu- 
pied in Ohio who could be subjected to any foreign com- 
petition of any moment, even including Canada; and you 
have agreed that there are nine hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand people in Ohio whose work cannot be protected or pro- 
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moted in any manner by duties on imports.” To which I 
said, “Well, give the general fifty thousand and give me 
nine hundred and fifty thousand — that will correspond to 
the general conditions of the whole United States.’ The 
general threw up his hands in great surprise. 

I suggest to any two of you to make a trial; you will find 
it very interesting. I have lately analyzed the occupations 
of all persons who were working for gain in the year 1900. 
I could not find any one to join me, and I therefore put 
aside my own personal bias as far as possible in order to 
make the tables for publication in the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics” of Harvard University. When in doubt I gave 
the doubt against my own personal bias, and to the best 
of my judgment the following summary is a true one. The 
details are all given in the Appendix. See Appendix A. 

The number occupied in agriculture was 10,381,765 ; the 
value of the products of agriculture subject to foreign com- 
petition, even including tobacco, which should be set apart 
for special treatment for revenue purposes, did not exceed 
in value two hundred million dollars ($200,000,000). 

On the other hand, from ten to twenty per cent. of other 
products of agriculture, valued at about $4,800,000,000, are 
exported, the price of the whole crop of grain being de- 
termined by the open market for export. 

In professional service there were 1,258,739, of course, 
free of foreign competition. 

In domestic and personal service 5,580,657, also free of 
foreign competition. 

In trades and transportation 4,766,964, also free of foreign 
competition. 

In manufactures, mechanic arts, and mining I found 
6,285,992 also practically free of the possibility of an import 
of a product of like kind from any foreign country. I found 
that there were subject in part to foreign competition not 
Over 400,000, and subject to urgent foreign competition 
not over 400,000, making 800,000 in all. 

The conclusion being that, under existing conditions, out 
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of 29,000,000 in all, not over 1,000,000 occupied in agriculture 
and manufactures could be put into the classes subject to for- 
eign competition, while 28,000,000 in round figures were free. 

If wool, dyestuffs, and other materials of foreign origin 
now subject to taxation were free, I doubt if there would 
remain under the head of manufactures 600,000 persons 
whose industry would be seriously affected by sudden and 
radical measures of reduction. They would almost all be 
found occupied upon fine fabrics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, furs, and the like, which rest upon fashion and fancy 
rather than upon utility for their sale, all perfectly fit sub- 
jects for high revenue duties, and all demanding full con- 
sideration before any revolutionary changes should be im- 
posed upon them. 

I have put these figures before some of my friends who 
are at variance with me, and their only reply is, “Oh, you 
are not competent; that analysis should be made by persons 
friendly to the tariff ;’’ but when asked to make such an anal- 
ysis they have never been ready to make it. I make the 
suggestion that two of my readers who are conversant with 
business affairs and who are trying to make up their minds 
on the facts will undertake this work. See Appendix A. 

The better way is to sort occupations from the census of 
occupations in respect to professional and personal service, 
and to trade and transportation ; then to go to the special 
report on agriculture, where you get values as well as num- 
bers, for the figures on agriculture, and lastly to take the 
special reports on manufactures, mechanic arts, and mining 
for that division. In the latter you will find not only num- 
bers, but the capital, the value of materials, the earnings of 
labor, and the value of the product. 

It would be well to begin with Massachusetts on the man- 
ufacturing class, since all the details of the State and of all 
the cities are given in a separate report, of which I havea 
copy here. 

Now let it be assumed that two fair-minded men, one with 
a protective bias, the other with a bias for unrestricted trade, 
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were to sit down together with this census of manufactures 
of Massachusetts, calling off to a teller, — first column, not 
exposed to foreign competition ; second, exposed to foreign 
competition ; third, exposed to foreign competition in small 
part ; this class may be set aside for subdivision by judgment 
and mutual agreement. 

Both would be surprised at the result. 

It would again be judicious to take down the manufactures 
of the City of Boston. The list of manufactures in Boston 
covers 180 titles, or one half of all the branches of manufac- 
ture of the nation, thus showing the great diversity in the 
work of our city. Also go other arts not separately listed. 

I have done this in a rough-and-ready way, with some 
singular conclusions which I submit to you. They ought to 
be revised by men of judgment before being adopted, not 
accepted subject to my personal bias. (Appendix B.) 

There are in Boston over seven thousand (7,250) estab- 
lishments listed under one hundred and eighty (180) titles 
as manufactures, giving employment to a fraction over sev- 
enty-two thousand (72,000) persons. I have set apart every 
one that I think could be subjected even in small part to the 
import of a foreign manufacture, and I find they comprise 
fifty (50) titles, less than twelve thousand (12,000) ; but even 
among these I have included bookbinding and blank-book 
making, fancy and paper boxes, musical instruments, pianos, 
etc., book and job printing and publishing, and under these 
four titles, of which only a trifling part would be imported, 
we find more than six of the twelve thousand. Of the other 
six thousand persons occupied a few are employed in making 
brooms and brushes, engraving and plate printing, and fancy 
articles, fur hats, glass, and gloves and mittens, — not over 
one third could be even slightly disturbed in the conduct of 
their work if all duties were suddenly removed, which no one 
proposes. 

It follows that by reciprocity with Canada the whole body 
of manufacturers in Boston would be supplied with a greater 
abundance of the necessaries of life at lessened cost, and by 
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the enactment of the reciprocity treaties with other countries 
would also gain, while they have absolutely nothing to lose 
of any moment, through the enactment of any one of these 
treaties. 

Boston heads the list of Massachusetts cities with 72,000 
persons listed under the title of manufactures. There are 
twelve other cities of more than 10,000 each, varying of 
course : Cambridge, Worcester, and some other places show 
great diversity of small industries; Lynn, Brockton, and 
other cities and towns manufacture boots, shoes, and leather ; 
Lawrence, Lowell, and Fall River chiefly textile fabrics. See 
Appendix C. 

I have offered a small prize to the post-graduate students 
of a class in political science in Harvard College for the best 
analysis for Massachusetts as a State, or any city, on these 
lines. I venture to suggest to the Association that you are 
forming to offer a set of prizes: perhaps two of a consid- 
erable amount for the best analysis of the State, or of the 
City of Boston, one each on the ten other cities of more than 
10,000 employees, or any combination of those cities, and 
perhaps other prizes on communities of lesser number. 

In laying out the work for the competitors I should — 

First, Collate the figures on the lines disclosed ; 

Second, Decide what branches of industry would be bene- 
fited by the removal of taxes from the crude and partly 
manufactured materials used in their work ; 

Third, Decide what branches of industry should be justly 
accorded a careful revision of duties on their materials before 
any considerable reduction should be made on their fabrics, 
dealing with those that are subject to partial competition ; 

Fourth, Decide what branches should be accorded ample 
time to adjust themselves to the conditions of a lower tariff, 
and be given full time to secure the benefit of the removal 
of the taxes on materials. 

I also venture to make another suggestion. It is this : that 
since the Chamber of Commerce has been requested to lead 
by other associations and has an excellent place in which 
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meetings may be held in the daytime, after lunch, when men 
have time for a little reflection, would it not be well to have 
a series of meetings where such a dry paper as this may be 
submitted and considered without temper or irritation ? We 
all want the same thing ; we all want to promote domestic 
industry and to protect American labor. I have been called 
a crank and dignified by the appellation of “ traitor,’ and 
otherwise hard-named, simply because I have constantly 
adhered to the principle of liberty on which this nation is 
founded. This never hurt me; if it amused some one else, 
we reciprocated. No one ever thought of denouncing me for 
alleged intention to oppress American labor or retard the 
progress of domestic industry ; nor do I call my opponents 
by hard names. The closest friends that I had in youth or 
in middle age, some of my nearest associates in the discussion 
of this question, were advocates even of high protection ; not 
all. E. B. Bigelow and myself were joined on committees ; 
we often came into codperation ; we agreed on many points ; 
he held that the utmost protection to any article should be 
twenty-five per cent., and if that did not suffice, such an indus- 
try had better be let alone. He would be denounced to-day 
by the stand-pat faction. 

These old friends and my present associates have as gen- 
uine a purpose to promote domestic industry as I have. Can 
we not meet in friendly conference here, adjust the points 
on which we agree, and then come together on the little dif- 
ferences that are all that really part the honest and sincere 
men who are studying this question ? 

Why not, then, have a series of meetings, leaving out the 
doctrinaires and the partisans? It would be easy to pick out 
two or three men who are masters of the details of the tex- 
tile industry, the chemical industry, and others who are on 
the protective side; easy to pick out a greater number who 
are masters of other branches, who are earnest advocates of 
reciprocity and tariff reform. Let them all come here, put 
their case, meeting comment and criticism. Erelong we will 
have an agreement throughout the Commonwealth of Mas- 
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sachusetts which will control the action of every member 
of Congress of either party. We can bring into clear light 
the right method of a truly protective system of legislation. 
This must now consist in the removal of the obstructions 
which, whether they could be rightly defended or not in 
earlier days, have now become shackles upon men who, if 
free, would extend manufactures and commerce alike. We 
may at length bring back to our old City of Boston the 
opportunity for progress which is now barred by legal ob- 
structions at the mouth of our harbor, worse than the ledges 
and shoals which we have removed. 

It would not be creditable to the business men of Boston, 
merchants and manufacturers, who attend the same churches, — 
whose children go to the same schools, who act together on 
the same Board of Directors, and who are animated by the 
same purpose of securing the largest measure of general 
welfare to the nation, if they could not meet together to 
discuss this plain business question of taxation without silly 
imputations of selfish motives. 

The figures given by the Treasury Department constitute 
the account current and trial balance of the largest business 
corporation of the nation. They should be examined by the 
shareholders in the same way that the accounts of any other 
corporation would be examined, analyzed, and considered, in 
order to determine the relative profit and the relative loss 
in each department. We are all shareholders in this great 
corporation. We must either ascertain what facts are dis- 
closed by the national accounts on our own behalf, or we 
must employ expert accountants to do this work for us. We 
are all advocates of a system of promoting domestic industry 
and protecting American labor in the most effective man- 
ner, but we do not choose to be misled by men who, under 
the name of Protection, put privation upon the many for the 
profit of the few, simply for the reason that the greater 
number who support the policy have never thoroughly stud- 
ied the case for themselves, and are misled by the misuse of 
the word Protection. 
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There can be but one right way of dealing with the power 
of public taxation, and that is for the general welfare. What 
we now seek is a common purpose providing for the general 
welfare ; what other object can an honest man have? what 
other motive is entitled to any consideration ? It is in order 
to bring out the facts and to elicit the truth that I have put 
before you to-day the statements of fact, the official figures, 
and the conclusion to which my mind has been led by fol- 
lowing out this method of analysis for nearly forty years. 

Let any one take the accounts of the nation, prove that 
Iam wrong, and that there is a better way of promoting 
domestic industry and protecting American labor, and he 
may be sure of my support for whatever it may be worth. 

Reverting to the manufactures of Boston :— 

When we analyze the manufacturing industries of Bos- 
ton, our figures disclose other factors of profound social in- 
terest. Disregarding fractions, which are always confusing 
in a public address, there were in 1890 a little over 29,000 
manufacturing establishments in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which 7,250, or about twenty-five per cent., 
are in the City of Boston. The value of the product of man- 
ufactures in Massachusetts is $1,035,000,000; in Boston 
$206,000,000, or twenty per cent. Yet of the 500,000 wage- 
earners in the State only 72,000 are in Boston — fourteen and 
a half per cent. Their earnings are seventeen and a quarter 
per cent. of the whole, and the value of their product is 
twenty per cent. of the whole; yet there is no great factory, 
no very large workshop in the whole city. The city is full 
of craftsmen, skilled mechanics, and persons occupied in 
arts in which the rates of wages are much higher than in the 
great factories. But now, when we look over the list of the 
occupations of the people of Boston, including those engaged 
in manufactures, putting the question “To whom would re- 
ciprocity with Canada do any harm and who would not be 
benefited?” can any sane man deny that there is not one 
person whose domicile and occupation are in the City of Bos- 
ton who would be harmed, or one person who would not be 
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benefited, by the greater abundance and lower cost of food, 
fuel, the means of shelter, and of the crude materials from 
which clothing is made? 

Not only do these taxes on food and fuel increase the cost 
of living and the cost of manufacturing in every art that 
is conducted in Massachusetts, but by cutting off the nat- 
ural employment of the people of the Maritime Provinces, 
who might be supplying us with this abundance, they force 
them to come down here, competing with our own citizens 
in every branch of labor, so that their policy when exactly 
defined is that of high prices and low wages. To whose 
benefit and under what influence is this policy put forth for 
the oppression rather than the promotion of domestic indus- 
try, and for the depression rather than for the protection of 
American labor ? 

Few persons have any clear conception of the potential of 
that part of the Dominion of Canada which is cut off from 
New England by no natural barriers. 

I therefore again submit a part of a statement in regard 
to these Maritime Provinces, reprinted from the columns of 
the Boston “ Herald” :— 


“The last dinner which I shared with the late Governor 
Andrew occurred shortly after his return from an extensive 
tour through Maine and through the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, where he was engaged in settling certain railroad 
claims in which the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was in- 
terested. Mr. William Amory was one of the guests at the 
dinner, and when the conversation began upon the subject 
of the tour, he said to Governor Andrew: ‘Give us in a few 
words some comprehension of the Maritime Provinces.’ To 
which Governor Andrew replied substantially as follows : — 

“< Bring to your minds an area about equal to that of the 
State of New York or of Pennsylvania, endowed with poten- 
tial in agriculture, mineral, and timber equal to either, with 
the coast line and fisheries added, and many excellent ports.’ 

“He afterward referred to Yarmouth as having in some 
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respects a better harbor and a somewhat better climate than 
that of Boston. 

‘This area is now occupied by somewhat less than 1,000,- 
000 energetic, intelligent people. That number corresponds 
closely to the number of inhabitants in Porto Rico. Under 
the influence of the decision of the supreme court, Congress 
has granted reciprocity with Porto Rico. 

“Tn less than six years our commerce with the people of 
Porto Rico has increased fivefold. They have sold to us in 
the last year over $10,000,000 worth of their products, against 
$2,000,000 worth a few years since. We have sold to them 
over $10,000,000 worth, almost wholly of finished manufac- 
tures, against $2,000,000 worth at the former period. 

“«¢ What would be the imports and exports of the million 
people occupying the Maritime Provinces in their traffic with 
New England if the barriers to mutual service were thrown 
down? How soon would these provinces begin to gain in 
population by immigration and by their own present inhab- 
itants finding it more profitable to remain on their farms, in 
their brickyards, in their lumber mills, and in other branches 
of industry, in order to supply us with the abundance of 
which they are capable, instead of being forced to spread 
themselves every season through New England, competing 
for employment with the working people of our own sec- 
tion ?’ 

“That it is within the power of these Maritime Provinces 
to supply the manufacturing population and others of Mas- 
sachusetts with a huge abundance of food, fuel, and timber, 
no one has the audacity to deny; that such supplies would 
reduce the cost of living and increase the present purchasing 
power of wages, no one can deny; that, by depriving the 
people of the Maritime Provinces of their natural market in 
New England by taxing their products, we induce them (or 
almost compel them) to come to New England to find work, 
thus to a certain extent depressing the rate of wages, no one 
can deny. 

“It is now becoming apparent that the business men, 
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expressing their judgment over their own signatures with- 
out regard to party, do not intend to submit any longer to 
such absurd obstructions in the conduct of commerce with 
Canada. 

“The statement of the potential of the Maritime Provinces 
made by Governor Andrew can be fully sustained. That 
section, united to New England by every tie of position, 
common interest, and mutual service, is barred out by bad 
taxes. It isas capable of sustaining a population of 4,000,000 
as the State of New York is capable of sustaining 4,000,000 
outside of the principal city. The commerce between New 
England and the Maritime Provinces under free conditions 
would be as great as it now is, in proportion, between New 
England and the State of New York, to their mutual benefit. 

“If these bars were removed, the labor market of New 
England would be relieved from the forced competition to 
which it is now subjected; the cost of living, and therefore 
the cost of manufacturing, would be lessened by the in- 
creased abundance that might ensue.” 


Let us get down to facts again. ,The commerce of Porto 
Rico is now free of restrictions, not at first by act of Con- 
gress, but by decision of the courts. The trade in competi- 
tive as well as non-competitive products exists: with what 
results ? Five years since we bought from the Porto Ricans 
in one year merchandise to the value of about two million 
dollars; we sold in the same year to them merchandise to 
the value of about two million dollars. We now buy from 
them tobacco, cigars, sugar, fruit, and other products to the 
value of over ten million dollars a year, and we export tools, 
implements, cotton goods, flour, and other manufactures to 
substantially the same amount. There is a gain of more 
than fivefold in the trade with a poor population numbering 
about one million (1,000,000) in less than six years. What 
would be the gain if the open door existed between us and 
the five and a half million prosperous Canadians who are 
already, in spite of restrictions, our largest customers per 
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capita, buying from us at the rate of about twenty dollars 
per head of their population, and selling to us at only ten dol- 
lars per head, because we tax the necessaries of life that we 
might derive from Canada in huge abundance. I only give 
approximate figures. 


CONCLUSION 


In dealing with this subject, a few words may be added on 
the fallacy of gauging the relative prosperity or gain of Na- 
tions and States by comparing the figures of exports and 
imports. 

If we limit the view to the relative conditions of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, these being the manufactur- 
ing and commercial states of Europe with whom we come 
into competition in the great commerce of the world, we may 
observe that all must be classed as. dependent states — the 
United States may be classed as independent. But all are 
inter-dependent. 

The United Kingdom is dependent on imports for a suffi- 
cient supply of food, timber, fibres, and ores. 

Germany is in part dependent on imports for food, fuel, 
metals, and fibres. 

France is in part dependent on imports for fuel, timber, 
fibres, and metal. , 

Belgium the same. 

Holland is dependent on commerce and colonies for any 
share in the trade of the world. 

The imports of all these states are therefore necessary 
to their existence, and their exports are necessary in order 
to pay for or to secure the means of payment for articles of 
necessary use. 

On the other hand, the exports of the United States con- 
sist of an excess of production over all that is required for 
the shelter, food, and clothing of the whole population. The 
imports, with the trifling exception of tin and some other 
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minor articles of necessity, consist of articles of comfort and 
luxury rather than of necessary consumption. The establish- 
ment of absolute free trade on almost a continental scale, 
and over a greater area and among a greater number of peo- 
ple than ever enjoyed its benefit, has so assured prosperity 
that even if we had no export or import, we should be a rich 
and prosperous people, as Europe might be if the tariff bar- 
riers separating her states were thrown down. 

Again, while European manufacturing states are depend- 
ent, their chief source of the necessary food, fibres, and fabrics 
is in the United States ; but so far as this dependence exists, 
it merely indicates the inter-dependence of all, which assures 
the distribution of the products of the field, the forest, the 
mine, and the factory to the mutual benefit of each and all. 
The greater the benefit, the more completely the artificial 
barriers to mutual service are removed either by the abate- 
ment of taxes that consumers pay but which governments 
do not receive, or by Treaties of Reciprocity. 

The theory that high prices make high wages is so shal- 
low as to make one wonder that any man of common sense 
should present it. When it is remembered that ninety (90) 
per cent. of the demand for food, fuel, clothing, and shelter is 
for the supply of small farmers, farm laborers, common labor- 
ers, wage earners, factory operatives, mechanics, and persons 
of small fixed incomes, it becomes plain that high prices 
quickly diminish consumption by leading to forced economy. 
This tends at once to lessen demand for labor, to the dis- 
charge of large numbers of workmen, and to efforts to reduce 
rates of wages; then follow strikes, and other misdirected 
efforts to get relief. One may sympathize with the workmen 
under these conditions without approving their misdirected 
methods. 

The present year needs only to be cited in proof that 
such are the necessary conditions of abnormally high prices, 
largely due to the obstructions to commerce. 

The true theory has been presented in this treatise. In 
proportion to the application of science and invention to all 
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arts, the cost of labor in each unit of product is reduced, the 
quantity of product is greatly increased, the supply of food, 
fuel, shelter, and clothing is augmented, while the rates of 
wages are increased both absolutely and relatively. 

Under these conditions business becomes active on very 
large sales at small margins of profit ; all are benefited alike. 
Under these conditions also of low prices and high wages, im- 
ports are lessened and exports are increased to the extent 
possible under legal obstructions. 

This true theory is proved in practice by a succession of 
periods during the last fifty years. The years 1900, 1901, 
gave an example of low relative prices, high relative wages, 
great activity, ending in a boom of speculative activity and 
very high relative prices from which we are now suffering 
the reaction. True protection may therefore be attained by 
removing all possible obstructions to the exchange of pro- 
ducts. This free exchange now exists among the citizens 
of the United States, but the potential in all our arts is 
toward an over-production of the necessaries of life required 
by our own people, leading shortly to the present conditions 
in which under-consumption prevails in the midst of abun- 
dance. 

When the obstructions to foreign commerce are removed 
the excess will be exported, and there will be a much more 
constant condition of equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand. 

Reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada would open the 
way for a considerable expansion of trade and commerce, 
and that benefit would be extended as we ratify other trea- 
ties of reciprocity and reform the existing tariff on the lines 
of true protection to American labor and true promotion of 
domestic industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 


HEATH HILL, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A., 
May 21, 1904. 


APPENDIX A 


OCCUPATIONS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE TARIFF? 


CENSUS OF 1900. 


OO ge ws et ® e 196,303,387 
“Occupied for gain,” —z, ¢., working for wages or 
profit in money :— 
eM ee). e+ 23,754,205 
ee eke ees ss |. 5,319,912 
————__ 29,074,117 
I in each 2.60 of the whole number. In 1880 the proportion 
occupied for gain was 1 in each 2.93. 


Occupations as classified in the census under general or collective 
titles : — 


Perera apursuits: . fu). ee ee «10,387,768 


PeeeonaleservicGy 6. 6. ee ee 1,258,739 

Domestic and personal service. . . . . « 5,580,657 

Trade and transportation .. siesta s 04. 43700,904 

Manufacturing and mechanical sioeits Mee OS 5.002 
MGR sel gt gst Cn wl onc sua e) 29,074,117 

De ke ke ws 23,784,208 

MG 4) V1. st... 5,319,912 


29,074,117 


Each of these general classes must be subject to a second 
analysis, in order to separate those who are not exposed to 
competition from the import of products from other coun- 
tries from those who are. 


* Reprinted from the Quarterly Fournal of Economics, vol. xvii., February, 
1903. 


‘ 
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For this purpose three lists are submitted :— 

I. Persons occupied for gain who would be free from the 
competition of an import from a foreign country (omitting 
Canada) if there were no duty on imports of any kind. 

II. Persons occupied for gain of whom a very small number 
may be subject to foreign competition, but the price of whose 
product depends in large measure upon the demand for 
export; also including persons occupied for gain who are now 
subject to, but who would be practically free from, foreign 
competition if the materials of foreign origin which enter into 
their processes were free of duty. 

III. Persons occupied for gain who would be subject to 
severe foreign competition if all duties on imports were 
suddenly removed. 

(Canada is omitted because we now sell to Canada nearly 
double the value of products of agriculture, mines; and fac- 
tories that we import from her.) 

It is not held that these divisions have been or can be 
exactly made, but the variations are so small as to make the 
margin of error a negligible quantity. 

In dealing with agriculture, I have put into Class III. of 
persons subject to foreign competition such number of per- 
sons as would correspond to the relative valuation of pro- 
ducts of the farm which may be imported, as compared with 
the valuation of the crops of which products of like kind 
cannot be imported in any quantity. Many of these crops 
depend on the export of our surplus in establishing the price 
of the whole. 

In the census of Agriculture the total value of all farm 
products at the farms is computed at $4,739,118,752, divided 
among 5,739,057 farms, at an average of $826 per farm. 
Reasons are given why this is a slight underestimate, and 
that the value of all farm products exceeds $5,000,000,000. 
The number of farm products which may be exposed to the 
competition of an import of like kind is very small. The 
special crops are :— 
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Us s,s) yy 4) sl yo os) Valuation ($7,891,613 
a rs 19,624,901 
hg SE i 56,993,003 
85 SA haw W223 0 
MIMI wk * 24,534,459 
SUOMI os) se es tf 4557235739 
a A os 267,864 


$162,356,809 


To these may be added hides and skins, a few fruits and 
nuts, and some other small items. A small quantity of cotton 
is imported from Egypt; but it is for special use, and sup- 
plements rather than competes with American cotton. 

Adding these items, we reach about $200,000,000 worth 
subject to foreign competition, or only 4 per cent. of the 
whole valuation, while $4,800,000 worth rests upon the ex- 
port of the surplus to fix the price of the whole. 

But even in respect to this $200,000,000 worth, not one 
half would be seriously affected by an abatement of duties. 

Tobacco must be taken out, because it will always be a 
prime source of revenue both by excise and customs taxes, 

Domestic wool has always been in quickest demand, and 
has brought the highest relative price, when duties have 
been lessened or wholly abated after a short period of ad- 
justment to new conditions, the reason being that the man- 
ufacturers must have free wool in order to compete with 
foreign manufacturers on even terms. 

No hand-cultivated rice can compete with the rice of 
Louisiana and Texas, where the rice grounds harden in the 
harvest season so as to permit the use of harvesting ma- 
chinery. 

No hops can compete with the hops of the northwest. 

Dealing with persons occupied in agriculture, in the pro- 
portion of one half the valuation which may be subjected 
to foreign competition, we get 200,000 persons only out of 
10,000,000 subject to competition, leaving 9,800,000 free of 
foreign competition and in large measure dependent upon 
exports. 
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With this explanation I now submit the tabulation under 


the three heads previously named. 


Crass I. 


Persons occupied for gain who are free from the competi- 


tion of an import from a foreign country. 


(We sell to Canada twice the quantity of the products of 
agriculture and of manufactures that we import. In ratio to 
numbers the Canadians are now our best foreign customers, 
and there is little opposition to the treaty of reciprocity.) 


FREE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


IN AGRICULTURE OR LISTED UNDER THAT TITLE, 


Farmers, planters, and overseers 5,674,875 
Agricultural laborers chee 4,410,877 
Gardeners, florists, and nurserymen . 61,788 
Dairy men and women .... . 10,875 
Other agricultural pursuits 5.530 


Lumbermen and raftsmen 

Stock raisers. herders, and drovers 
Turpentine farmers and laborers 
Wood-choppers . . . 


Less the number subject to competition removed 
to Class III. 


ALSO FREE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


All persons in professional service : 
All persons in domestic and personal service . 
All persons in trade and transportation. . 


10,163,945 
72,020 
84,988 
24,737 
36,075 

10,381,765 


200,000 


10,181,765 


1,258,739 
5,580,657 


- 4,766,964 
21,788,125 


FREE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION IN MANUFACTURES AND THE 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


Persons occupied in building-trades . . . . . . 
Oil wells and employees . 


1,212,526 
24,626 
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Brick and tile makers (with a few exceptions) 
Miners and quarrymen (with a few exceptions) 


eh Ge Se 
Butchers 

Confectioners cats a ew Beerrticns) 
Sy oS a 
Blacksmiths 

Iron and steel workers Gait a hg sian: | 
Steam boilermakers . . . chars 


Stove, furnace, and grate Sond biaanite 
Wheelwrights 

Boot and shoe makers (with a os eeeenuone) 
Leather curriers and tanners (with a few exceptions) 
Bottlers and soda water manufacturers . 

Cabinet makers (with a few ae aia ib 2s 
Coopers : aie 

Saw and planing int Beratives MERE AN 
IOOWOTRCIS. 66 se feo oe 
Paper box makers . : 

Charcoal, coke, and lime tiers 4 

Model and pattern makers . . .. . 

Rubber factory operatives (with a few exceptions) 
Upholsterers . : 
Small miscellaneous atniies (vith a e cious 


tions) . 
Printers, peeeriphers, ead iene Kats a fm @Xx- 
ceptions) ihe Et aye 
Fishermen and Meermen Nea et RN Peat 68,177 


Less the small number in deep-sea 
fisheries transferred to No. III, 
meee not.over.. « . «+. 8,000 


Engineers and firemen . . 223,405 
Less the proportion ercpatly occu- 
pied in arts in Classes II. and 
III. in part or fully subject to 

freron competition... .. .» 23,495 


3° 


495933 
563,866 
79,188 
113,956 
315194, 
40,548 
220,477 
290,611 
33,046 
- 12,473 
13,595 
208,912 
42,671 
10,519 
35,619 
37,200 
161,624 
pg te ey fe 
21,098 
14,448 
15,073 
21,866 
30,821 


471,300 


155,147 


60,177 


200,000 


4,289,697 
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Crass II. 


Persons occupied for gain who would be practically free 
from foreign competition if materials of foreign origin used 


in their processes were free of duty. 


Chemicals (other than oil wells and oils) . . . . 

Glass workers (subject to a few exceptions) 

Marble and stone cutters (subject to a few excep- 
tions) . 

Potters (mostly spnlins fies seth Soe oe (ue 
ject to a few exceptions) hie ¢ 

Butter and cheese (subject to a sr excenionam : 


Food preparations a «“ am 
Machinists ‘< “ és and 
Tool and cutlery makers “ ‘6 ‘< 

Wire workers ‘6 és ‘6 
Harness and saddle rT & ie 

Trunk and leather case ‘“ 66 66 ate: 
Brewers and maltsters ee 6 ‘< Wale 
Distillers and rectifiers ee é“ ‘6 Si 
Brass workers ‘i 6c 66 

Clock and watch makers “ “e 66 

Gold and silver workers “ 66 66 

Tinplate and tinware 66 “ ‘6 

Other metal workers 6 $< ‘és 
Bookbinders ‘6 es 6 
Engravers 66 66 «< 

Paper and pulp mills 6 rT «6 

Textile industries .. . hts 98 ene P 


Less those Benaiied in the Aner 
and fancy fabrics, say, removed 
to (Classe nae die ete he esis cen ene 


Tailors, seamstresses, milliners,  shirt- 
makers, and makers of other cloth- 


INC ems |. QO sano 
Less those ah are on the Anect 
articles of fancy and fashion . . 7,466 


14,814 
49,998 


54,460 


16,140 
19,241 
28,782 
283,145 
28,122 
18,487 
40,101 
7,051 
20,962 
3,144 
26,760 
24,120 
26,112 
79,595 
56,602 
30,278 
II,15I 
36,328 


500,000 


900,000 
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Bee Oe OMEN ye ek ee wee 


Glove makers. . erate al ac ena yt 
Less removed i" eS IIL. Hote wan cea 
Broom and brush makers... kre Sen an 


Photographers (with a few susie. sever re 

Tobacco and cigars (with a few exceptions) 

Manufacturers and officials . » 243,082 
Less transferred to Class III. 3,082 


Deducting for the few exceptions in fine and fancy 
cut and plate glass ; Italian marble; fine and 
hand-decorated china ; Stilton, Roquefort, and 
other fancy cheeses ; Scotch marmalade and the 
like ; worsted combers and other machinery in 
which there is much hand work; fancy cutlery ; 
English saddles and harnesses of high cost ; 
hand-made trunks, boots, and shoes; foreign 
beer and ale of special brands; fine wines and 
liquors ; hand work in brass, copper, gold, and 
silver ; afew watches ; finely bound and printed 
books, engravings, and photographs; fancy 
paper ; hand-made brushes, and a few other ar- 
ticles not specifically transferred to Class IIL., 
estimated in number at 


There remain in Class II. free from competition 


Crass III. 
Subject to foreign competition. 


In agriculture 

In deep-sea fisheries 

Textile operatives . 

Clothing : 

Glove makers. . Be Wei ails Mire it see 
Manufacturers and SEE PNP 


4t 
23,495 
10,000 


10,220 
26,941 
131,452 


240,000 


2,708,411 


312,116 


2,396,295 


200,000 
8,000 
67,065 
7,466 
2,271 
3,082 


287,884 
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Add from tabulation of.Classes I. and II. as Per 
previous list of exportations . . -. - - ‘ 312,116 


Probable number subject to foreign competi- 
tion. (66s he eee be le +, sr 


That number comprises all who, in the judgment of the 
compiler, could be subject to foreign competition of an ad- 
verse or urgent kind if no duty, even for revenue, were main- 
tained. A moderate duty for revenue purposes would inci- 
dentally protect them. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Class I. Persons who cannot be subjected to foreign 

competition, but who pay their proportion of 

duties on imports and of the enhancement of 

prices brought into effect by protection . . . 26,077,822 
Class II. Persons not subject to foreign competition, 

whose industry in many branches would be pro- 

moted by the abatement of duties on materials 

of foreign origin used by them . . . - 2,396,295 
Class III. Persons occupied in arts which woule re- 

quire a readjustment if all duties were suddenly 

removed, which no one proposes .... - 600,000 


Total 200 8 oe 0 oe ho ce 


In dealing with Classes I. and II., I have used my own 
experience and judgment in putting into Class III. such pro- 
portion of persons occupied (especially in the textile arts) as 
may make the finer and fancy or hand-made fabrics which 
depend mainly on fashion and fancy for their sale. 

I have also assumed the abatement of duties on wool, 
hides, drugs, dyestuffs, and chemicals, from which about 
$15,000,000 of revenue are now derived. So long as these 
taxes exist, the manufactures of textile fabrics, boots, shoes, 
and leather goods, paper, and many other articles, are re- 
stricted and their exports are much lessened. 

Under Class II., subject only in small part to foreign 
competition, are also listed glass, pottery, chemicals, tools, 
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brewers, clocks, watches, gold and silver ware, tailors, milli- 
ners, photographers, and machinery. I have made allowance 
_ by exceptions in these arts to the best of my judgment. 

In all these arts there is, and probably always will be, an 
import of the fine and fancy fabrics or of articles chosen for 
style or fashion, all of which are suitable subjects for revenue 
duties. These imports rather set a standard for domestic 
manufacturers to emulate than subject them to competition 
in the great bulk of their products, which are for the use of 
the millions rather than the millionaires. Tobacco will always 
be subject to revenue duties. Under existing conditions 
there is no justification for duties on machinery, pig-iron, 
copper, coal, ores, or other metals, which are the materials 
and tools of our domestic industry. We are exporting the 
highest types of metallurgy and machinery, while the tax on 
special machinery of other kinds which we import, and that 
on coal, ores, hay, potatoes, fish, beeves, and other necessi- 
ties, are burdens upon industry of the most obnoxious kind. 

If any one takes exception to this division, and now Jjusti- 
fies the continuance of a tariff for “ protection with inciden- 
tal revenue,” let him carry over as many as he honestly can 
from Classes I. and ITI. into Class ITI., giving reasons for such 
changes. I think it will prove impossible for any sincere 
student of the subject to designate one million persons, out 
of the twenty-nine million now occupied for gain, whose 
industry would be seriously or adversely affected, even if all 
duties on foreign products of like kind were at once removed, 
—an act which no one proposes. If all duties on materials 
were removed, the number would be lessened far below a 
million. 

On the other hand, there are proportionately in agriculture 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 out of 10,000,000 who rest upon 
exports for the disposal of their surplus products. There 
are about as many persons occupied even in manufacturing 
and in the mechanic arts only, whose products are exported, 
as there are in all the same arts which are now or can be 
protected by duties on imports. Out of 29,000,000 persons 
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occupied for gain, not over 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 are or 
can be directly affected by tariff legislation, either by the ob- 
struction of exports or imports in consequence of duties on 
imports. 25,000,000 are engaged in arts necessary to the 
existence of society and which can neither be promoted nor 
retarded by duties on imports, except so far as the cost of 
their living is increased by an ill-adjusted or injudicious system 
of taxation. 

I suggest to students a computation of occupations in the 
lines of this study by the use of the census data of occupa- 
tions, and by the use of the admirable monographs on all 
branches of manufacturing. The figures do not correspond 
exactly, because the numbers given in the schedules of manu- 
facturing are of persons who were occupied in each art at the 
date of the census, while those given in the tables of occu- 
pations were of persons numbered according to their own 
declaration of their customary occupation. The margin of 
variation proves the close correspondence of the two sets of - 
figures taken by two classes of census experts. 

Separate studies of the arts of each State and each city 
would also disclose the relative importance of each art or 
industry in each section of the country, while the study of — 
the manufactures of each city would disclose the assumed 
benefit of duties on imports and the advantages of the remis- 
sion of duties upon materials of foreign origin which are used 
in domestic industry. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
10,381,765. 


a. Subject to foreign competition . . . . 200,000 
Free from foreign competition . . . . 10,181,765 


Average proportion of the products of agriculture exported 
in recent years. 


2. PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, 1,258,739. Free from foreign | 
competition. 


3. DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 
5,580,657. 


Free from foreign competition. 


4. TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


4,766,964. 


Free from foreign competition. 


MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, 
AND MINING. 


Subject to urgent foreign competition, II. . . 400,000 
Subject in part to urgent foreign competition, III. 400,000 
Free from foreign competition . . . . . .« 6,285,992 


POLANEY i Calico ulin tiiete etine hone gir oie sae ting 7105.5,002 


APPENDIX B 
MANUFACTURES OF THE City oF Boston 


Tue manufactures of Suffolk County, almost wholly con- 
ducted in Boston, exceed those of any other County in the 
State in diversity, quality, value of machinery, persons em- 
ployed, rates of wages or earnings, and value of products. 
Yet there is no large factory in the City, and there are no 
very conspicuous examples of collective industries. 

The working-men in these arts are craftsmen, artisans, 
skilled mechanics ; the women are mostly of a high standard 
of skilland capacity. These arts are listed under one hundred 
and eighty-one (181) separate titles, while ninety (90) more 
are combined under the title of “all other industries,’’— thus 
making two hundred and seventy-one (271) branches of manu- 
facture which are conducted in the City of Boston. 

The following summary from the Census of the Manufac- 
tures of the City in 1900 discloses all the main features dealt 
with in this treatise : — 

The persons who are occupied in manufactures constitute 
approximately thirty (30) per cent. of the whole number occu- 
pied for gain in the city; the remaining seventy (70) per 
cent. are engaged in professional service, in personal service, 
and in trade and transportation. 

The interest of this seventy per cent. in reciprocity is 
wholly that of consumers; they will all be benefited, none 
harmed. A treaty of reciprocity with Canada or with any 
other states will bring to them a greater abundance of food, 
fuel, building materials, and clothing at a lessened cost. 

A very large number, both in these occupations and in 
manufactures, will also be greatly benefited by the return to 
the fields, farms, and workshops of the Maritime Provinces 
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of the men and women who are now deprived of their natural 
market in this city through the action of the opponents of a 
true system of protection to American labor, and who there- 
fore come here in great numbers to compete for the lessened 
amount of work that there is to be done. 

It follows that if any persons can be harmed by the re- ' 
moval of the taxes on the imports from Canada, they must 
be found in the list of those occupied in the manufacturing 
arts. The subsequent questions should therefore be put to 
the opponents of reciprocity, who are challenged to meet 
these issues and to reply if they can. 

First. What branch of manufactures in the City of Bos- 
ton or in the State of Massachusetts would be injured if such 
a commercial union were made with the Dominion of Canada, 
or only with the Maritime Provinces of Canada, as would 
lead to the removal of all duties and taxes on the imports 
and exports to and from Canada and to and from Massachu- 
setts ? . 

Second. What branches of industry in Boston or in the 
State of Massachusetts would fail to be benefited by a treaty 
of reciprocity under which all taxes on the crude and partly 
manufactured products of Canada would be removed ? 

Third. What other manufacturing city or town in Massa- 
chusetts is there that would not be benefited by the adoption 
of this policy, and what single town, city, or branch of industry 
can you name in the whole State that would be harmed ? 

Until we get down to the basis of fact, there can be no 
true or right settlement of this problem. 
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BOSTON STATISTICS. 
AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND TOTAL WAGES. 

: Value of |.. 
be Num- | Value of H 
z ber of |machinery, roducts, | 9 
g TITLE. estab- | tools, Total. eee q 
lish- | and imple- Wor andnic: 

ments.| ments. foe repairing. a 
age 
num-| Wages. 
ber 

1 All industries ........ 7,247 | $83,725,878 | 72,142 | $39,184,191 |$206,081,767 | 1 
2) Artificial limbs .......... 3 $3,750 $1,800 $11,794 | 2 

3 | Awnings, tents, and sails 33 15,360 220 118,042 489,575 | 3 
4 | Bags, other than paper... 4 8,000 78 22,572 235,000 | 4 
5 | Baking and yeast powders 6 6,057 16 8,391 51,424 | 5 

6 | Baskets, and rattan and 

Willow Ware.........00- ° 3 475 ll 7,010 14,070 | 6 
7 | Belting and hose, leather 6 23,136 35 23,205 318,395 | 7 
8 ae and tricyle repair- 

eM ela tie fiiaiils, sie'e.cie ies 89 30,062 100 50,640 195,029 | 8 

9 Tibecles and tricycles... 3 8,400 22 11,438 62,450 | 9 
10 | Billiard tables and mate- 

TORE oh Ad SB Gah eae meer res tl 4,550 36 23,994 107,250 |10 
BASTARD Aga aetieie e404 +60 13 33,998 220 70,821 898,504 {11 
12 | Blacksmithing and wheel- 

WEEE MAING is sic sisis sn.s 2's 260 98,439 585 391,944} 1,171,650 |12 
13 Bookbinding and blank 

book making............ 58 349,964 | 1,281 553,083 | 1,428,683 |13 
14 | Boot and shoe cut stock.. 13 58,148 314 160,995 3,120,039 |14 
15 | Boot and shoe findings... 12 27,817 97 36,154 236,516 |15 
16 | Boot and shoe uppers.... 4 1,650 8 5,367 67,910 |16 
17 | Boots and shoes, custom 
work and repairing.... 425 51,477 271 131,632 623,408 |17 
18 | Boots and shoes, factory 

PILOUNL CO na velsieaielcsieiais oe « 11 183,900 | 2,332 999,575 | 3,882,655 |18 
BOMIRESOL DITO pais ictsa es ae's tes 47 192,132 408 222,506 2,795,010 |19 
20 | Boxes, fancy and paper.. 23 102,487 718 231,548 687,256 |20 
21 | Boxes, wooden packing... 4 7,825 55 27,647 115,673 |21 
22 | Brass castings and brass 

OCU LN 23 73,209 214 129,410 478,794 |22 
QS LASS WAEC te icslocce cccesees 9 47,663 260 119,724 341,920 |23 
24 | Bread and other bakery 

/ou0)8 (VEU oh heb SeCp eae eaae 251 553,585 | 1,516 777,663 | 4,566,953 |24 
DET ESTES ek alata cle's o's s.,0;0 0 s00 8 58,695 197 92,321 295,802 |25 
26 | Brooms and brushes...... 16 79,858 618 232,770 | 1,265,367 |26 
ST UM ubOUS sc cscs o0 = Beastie ails 3 5,500 14 4,856 18,862 |27 
28 | Carpentering............. 425 269,565 | 3,014 ile 937, 900 | 6,879,632 |28 
BONUOATPOUSs LAL clesic ee cee cn. 3 2,110 2°44 000 |29 
30 | Carriage and wagon mar 

BOTA AS aietetie veisss dies se'e s 10 22,452 74 45,098 224,300 |30 
81 | Carriages and wagons.... 59 111,090 581 250,024 | 1,127,071 |31 
32| Cars and general shop 

construction and repairs 

by steam railroad com- 

Chills: ane Aapease wees 7 163,376 | 1,278 822,325 | 1,663,951 |32 
33 OEMICAIS.....ccecseccees 5 20,950 22 15,186 209,623 |33 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND TOTAL WAGES. 
Value of | 
: Num- | Value of : 
fe 2 products, | & 
: TITLE. ae ager Total. meine 
5 lish- | and imple- custom || 8 
Z, ments.| ments WOE ane, 
; aa vere repairing. 
age 
num-| ‘Y2ges- 
ber. 
34 | China decorating......... 9 $4,490 10 $5,278 $43,150 |34 
35 | Cleansing and polishing 
preparations............ 8 4,360 15 6,764 129,151 |35 
G6 CLOCKS sicu/siea)s scisstsistaw vie a 3 127,050 61 41,308 134,190 |36 
37 | Cloth, sponging and refin- 
IShing. .lckoe es paces 4 3,100 14 6,615 17,500 |37 
38 | Clothing, men’s, custom 
a eis and abe aNEt 736 150,324 | 2,867 1,475,835 | 6,275,082 |38 
39 iothing, men’s, factory 
a eee oe seeds viptee ee 150 128,481 | 2,622 1,174,826 | 8,601,431 |39 
othing, men’s, factory 
product, buttonholes. .. 3 1,500 8 4,333 8,044 |40 
41 | Clothing, women’s, dress- 
TOR RING) YYOe ate seas tae 271 85,923 | 1,883 834,868 | 2,567,633 |41 
42 | Clothing, women’s, fac- 
tae we prec uer PvE eee eri 88 112,696 | 1,760 625,187 | 3,258,483 |42 
offee and spice, roasting 
Hi ae prin citi Sens ee at 16 145,288 268 184,767 | 3,696,544 |43 
offins, burial cases, an 
undertakers’ goods..... 4 11,500 38 19,693 165,600 |44 
45 | Confectionery............ 64 433,552 | -1,936 674,141 | 4,455,184 |45 
46 | COOPOTAGE.......csceeccese 4 22 23,390 254 144,048 07, 46 
47 | Cordials and sirups....... 3 783 6 2,012 25,711 |47 
48 | Cork, cutting......... ets 4 17,060 56 19,567 85,510 |48 
Hee reas S| sas) | iste] ats 
GthON (POOUS ese ae eels ‘ 
61 | Cutlery and edge tools... 5 13,000 37 23,766 50,649 |51 
52 | Dentists’ materials....... 3 6,506 20 11,444 92,500 |52 
53 | Druggists’ preparations, 
not including prescrip- i 
TONS). Evi. 4 eta va wees 9 37,150 51 19,669 271,951 {53 
54 | Dyeing and cleaning..... 21 14,370 105 42,625 123,946 |54 
55 | Dyestuffs and extracts... 6 14,300 23 14,206 1,089,325 |55 
56 | Electrical apparatus and 
SUPPLIES. cy enue cee ees 23 260,796 581 273,407 | 1,274,435 |56- 
57 | Electrical construction 
eae nod repairs. ......- Hens a ee 322 189,679 753,260 bs 
ectroplating............ 25,60 97 54,135 120,017 
59 | Enameling and enameled 
POOKIE eee eetnca a ae ate ; 4 11,700 32 21,079 56,250 |59 
60 | Engraving and diesinking 32 23,165 59 30,471 132,443 |60 
61 | Engraving, steel, includ- 
ing plate printing...... 29 32,151 187 129,335 343,200 |61 
2 pene vig) WOOQs scenes. : 11 5,180 35 22,092 49,522 ny 
NMVGLOPOS sai5,<cclsstelereirsee 3 24,000 47 18,390 96,984 
64 | Fancy articles, not else- 
where specified......... 17 49,444 301 118,788 753,300 |64 
65) Pertilizers 0.62... coma 4 35,768 32 16,400 305,630 |65 
OG RAGS tice ee tasicce see eeeeeae 3 1,700 12 2,854 7,476 |66 
67| Fish, canning and pre- . 
BOPVAN PL ees cake essen ts 13 9,015 96 49,156 725,785 |67 
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Number. 


TITLE. 


Flavoring extracts........ 
Flouring and grist-mill 
PROUUCLS ni cikcis 3s 0s 
Food preparations........ 
Foundry and machine- 
BBO Products........... 


Fruits and vegetables, 
canning and preserving 
UTA OOUS Css. cei siccse-s- 
LINDE TE Rls he Reign ene Or 
Furnishing goods, men’s 
Furniture, © ES eeenak: 
ing, repairing, and up- 
hiuisteringe a : Mevacieceie 3 ole 


Furniture, factory pro- 

URC Leta atereie Vici cis's ss sss 
Galvanizing 5.06.5... 0666. 
Gas and lamp fixtures.... 
Gas, illuminating and 

TSA GUT ee stair uatess cis e'eieia s 
Gas machines and meters 


82} Glass, cutting, staining, 


and ornamenting....... 
Gloves and mittens ...... 
Gold and silver, leaf and 
OVA ee ltcrcts tYe"a, sivis o! «'s's « 


Grease and tallow........ 
EN TEg ed 5 As ae 
Hand stamps......... wees 
TARO WALES e feslsscs sens 
Hats and caps, not includ- 


ing fur hats and wool 
MGS eta ciciaip civiecic ss s5 oe 
Hosiery and knit goods.. 
House furnishing goods, 
not elsewhere specified 


Instruments, professional 
and scientific. .......... 
Ironwork, architectural 
and ornamental........ 
PAD AMITUT DY siete s ticietes cea sss 
I IVGRE MCE pig eh vloies. ss o's 0 
Jewelry and instrument 
Cases ..... mtr tisie\ ciel. seis 


Lamps and reflectors .... 
Lapidary work........... 
Lead, bar, pipe, and sheet 
Leather goods............ 
Leather, tanned, curried, 

MO AMISNEO «20.055 0000 


Num- | Value of 
| ber of |machinery, 
estab- tools, 
lish- | and imple- 
ments.| ments. 

16 $26,230 

3 19,588 

18 80,729 

197 2,081,262 

4 18,000 

34 11,930 

3 29,500 

8 28,832 

160 51,701 

50 134,625 

3 3,560 

8 101,200 

6 | 10,141,232 

5 36,539 

15 14,899 

5 7,000 

4 4,650 

6 149,191 

20 4,995 

10 9,937 

5 17,736 

31 64,015 

9 53,815 

4 500 

9 14,599 

11 52,950 

4 2,150 

16 62,113 

3 4,500 

Us 13,654 

3 4,900 

3 141,182 

6 18,751 

6 19,200 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND TOTAL WAGES. 
Total. 
Aver- 
age Wages 
num- 
ber. 
90 $41,908 
10 4,850 
201 103,897 
4,680 2,641,868 
110 31,796 
206 135,412 
294. 112,358 
391 146,286 
717 422,625 
1,032 614,174 
11 7,116 
153 | 95,994 
513 308,591 
164 101,793 
97 65,284 
138 63,126 
70 36,970 
142 77,944 
54 20,055 
26 13,510 
89 40,006 
485 222,646 
442 110,380 
15 6,049 
39 22,809 
272 162,051 
11 4,700 
196 107,294 
25 6,731 
59 34,812 
a 10,300 
93 60,858 
93 28,929 
97 44,707 


_ Value of 
roducts, 
including 
custom 
work and 
repairing. 


$767,430 


85,094 
1,162,415 


9,371,928 


466,110 
567,299 
395,688 
812,634 


1,619,143 


2,849,734 
325150 
322,364 


2,729,210 
282,307 
197,765 
230,260 
108,850 
575,779 
100,150 

43,942 
123,044 

1,028,920 

283,816 


32,362 


158,219 


666,273 
13,319 
463,590 


20,178 
101,461 


50,460 
970,429 


SI 


Number. 


i | | ff | 


96 


97 
98 


99 
130,500 |100 
227,401 |101 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 


AND TOTAL WAGES. 
: Num- | Value of |————————_|_ Value of | ,. 
5 : ducts 
3 ber of |machinery, PrOGuce nT: a 
= TITLE. estab-| tools, _ Total. pe q 
=| lish-» | and imple- |____—_— aa Saitackaeeay B 
G ments.| ments. Pes. repairing. 
nen. | Wages. 
ber. 

102| Liquors, malt ............ 25 | $2,865,920 | 1,261 | $1,007,770 | $7,518,668 |102 
103) Lithographing and en- 

PTAVINONE ce eats ees 13 96,502 113 66,269 209,896 |103 
104/ Lock and gun smithing.. 73 29,013 69 37,001 159,959 |104 
105) Looking-glass and pic- 

sure frames eeu sse sss 49 15,388 149 86,739 484,304 |105 
106} Lumber and timber pro- 

Gucts Weasels: Bae 3 45,000 92 51,028 322,180 |106 
107} Lumber, planing mill pro- 

ducts, including sash, 

doors, and blinds ...... 32 138,780 588 349,782 1,667,127 |107 
108} Marble and stone work .. 31 284,342 784 463,496 1,327,828 |108 
109} Masonry, brick and stone 104. 99,480 | 1,585 963,723 4,976,230 |109 
110} Mattresses and spring 

DedsrsC ks Gee ses ceen 17 31,454 360 156,446 1,037,811 |110 
111} Millinery and lace goods 18 30,578 319 152,499 716,000 {111 
112}; Millinery, custom work.. 190 59,229 737 337,802 1,748,048 |112 
113] Mineral and soda waters 23 95,045 151 79,310 476,678 |113 
LIS CMITrOrs en lascnene cence 6 21,501 66 35,581 186,967 |114 
115| Models and patterns..... 27 25,025 100 65,762 154,457 |115 
116} Monuments and tomb- 

SLONOS Ailiccemneeceer eles 13 30,283 66 40,382 123,790 |116: 
117) Mucilage and paste...... 6 19,200 26 15,683 821,250 |117 
118} Musical instruments and " 

materials, not specified 18 16,650 148 85,014 237,258 |118 
119} Musical instruments, or- 

gans and materials..... 4 9,251 112 86,621 197,928 |119 
120) Musicalinstruments, pia- 

nos and materials...... 17 344,692 | 1,219 816,539 2,641,523 |120 
121; Oil, not elsewhere speci- 

Hed Ms ..etye swecsee ees OF a 34,369 50 29,565 845,144 |121 
122) Optical goods ............ 21 17,000 59 35,910 232,318 |122 
123) Painting, house, sign, etc. 333 120,594 | 1,690} 1,045,084 2,362,789 |123 
124) Painte cei taser els cies erate 9 48,075 69 37,454 476,778 |124 
125} Paper goods, not else- 

where specified ........ 6 14,351 41 19,164 155,281 |125 
126| Paper hanging..... buicas 26 1,872 129 91,701 265,603 |126 
127| Patent medicines and 

compounds... o7skc.sen. 68 58,724 259 115,805 1,980,191 |127 
128} Paving and paving mate- 

Pials pics ola Ae es 9 52,504 349 206,155 |. 626,306 |128 
129) Perfumery and cosmetics 8 3,570 31 17,340 148,393 |129 
130) Photographic materials.. 7 43,535 34 19,852 77,983 |130 
131|“Photography ............. 105 205,776 362 198,538 785,233 |131 
132) Photolithographing and 

photoengraving ........ 15 45,725 225 147,587 390,744 |132 
133) Pickles, preserves, and 

SAUCES wetuitincas vemiseceane 14 49,400 159 71,529 881,796 |133 
134| Pipes, tobacco............ 4 6,900 41 30,462 129,500 |134 
135| Plastering and _ stucco- 

WOTIOUS ave asin came cmedies 32 54,570 321 197,204 515,087 |135 


136] Plumbers’ supplies...... ; 4 29,000 91 49,205 202,200 |136 


“fy 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 


AND TOTAL WAGES. 
Value of 
Hi Num- | Value of |————_- L 
ber of |machiner products, | § 
2 TITLE. estab- tools, oh Total. pachagine 2 
E ane rang) i0pl6-|2— cee hes rae q 
ments.| ments. ihe repairing. 7, 
age 
num-| Wages. 
ber. 


a eer | rs | rf | | 


137); Plumbing, and gas and 
steam fitting ........... 


310 $134,270 | 1,729] $1,089,438 | $4,423,141 |137 
138} Pottery, terra cotta, and 


fire-clay products ...... vi 18,365 155 67,435 196,540 |138 
139} Printing and publishing, 

book and job........ ree 280 | 2,079,791 | 3,077} 1,663,282 8,183,215 |139 
140) Printing and publishing, 

ot hy C8 ae eee 9 138,142 160 86,251 | 407,634 |140 
141) Printing and publishing, 

newspapers and period- 

MEAIB auelsl feice ee s.6¢ Seiecas 129 1,441,894 | 2,314] 1,972,642 | 10,490,646 |141 
142) Refrigerators............. 9 17,350 92 52,587 222,301 |142 
143) Regalia and society ban- 

ners and emblems...... 9 5,262 19 8,323 52,225 |143 
144; Roofing and roofing ma- 

DORIAN A divas c'sle s sie eieces 50 47,490 356 195,737 807,592 |144 


145) Rubber and elastic goods 


20 178,402 | 1,278 531,154 3,139,783 |145 
146) Saddlery and harness.... 


81 126,195 222 133,185 497,508 |146 


MAT SAUSAGE oc dcccs ss kes ecns T 17,525 25 12,988 99,892 |147 
148} Scales and balances...... 4 10,028 37 28,504 55,717 |148 
149| Screws, machine......... 3 32,232 51 24,393 63,741 |149 
150) Sewing machine repairing 6 2,300 4 2,420 13,320 |150 
151| Ship and boat building, 
wooden....... » An aeae 30 114,195 653 415,417 1,120,763 |151 
BE OMAN GA ais enews <crcic cis a aeetes « 14 8,525 204 71,180 459,602 |152 
153) Showcases........... ICES 7 1,932 27 17,877 61,971 |153 
154| Silk and silk goods....... 4 12,900 M1 27,188 83,407 |154 
155) Slaughtering, wholesale, 
not including meat 
TURAN Wek diets die'e so vis « 5 1,625 21 16,270 988,010 |155 
156] Soap and candles ........ 13 75,954 126 62,698 511,664 |156 
157| Soda water pee tus 4 389,394 310 233,154] 1,156,685 |157 
158) Sporting goods........... 3 750 7 3,236 20,000 |158 
159} Stamped ware............ 4 40,546 140 51,086 139,328 |159 
160) Stationery goods, not else- 
where specified ........ 4 7,425 10 4,921 29,190 |160 
161) Steam fittings and heat- 
ing apparatus ......... 20 449,981 | 1,365 830,685 2,876,327 |161 
162} Steam packing ........... 4 10,560 27 17,010 113,250 |162 
163) Stencils and brands...... 10 12,050 26 13,102 35,550 |163 
164| Stereotyping and electro- 
Pease yale. “Couns 8 117,254 277 175,233 443,096 |164 
165) Sugar and molasses, refin- 
AC 0 Ae 3| 2,300,949 483 269,409 | 15,746,547 |165 
166) Surgical appliances...... 15 28,554 115 50,082 166,189 |166 
167| Taxidermy ....... 4 230 12 6,229 21,300 |167 


168) Tinsmithing, copper- 
smithing, and _ sheet- 
PTOMEWOLKIN DG. G050.065 0 

169| Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
CULES... 2. cceceee oe avs aes 


138 246,103 | 1,228 705,060 | 2,604,531 |168 
107 45,511 | 1,780|  1,207,351| 3,504,603 |169 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE EARNERS 
AND TOTAL WAGES. peas 
Num--| Value of |. 
Fs ber of |machinery, eae io. 2 
2 TITLE. estab- tools, Total. Sine ing E 
FE lish- | and imple- test a 
5 meénts.| ments. .|——_,_ =a 
Aver- repairing. 
age 
num-| Wages. 
ber. 
170| Tools, not elsewhere spe- 

CIHGE eo: br wale esses ce 11 $148,967 164 $84,210 $372,447 |170 
171| Toys and games.......... 3 700 2 614 4,600 |171 
172) Trunks and valises....... At 12,400 115 57,972 292,392 |172 
173| Type-founding ........... 3 137,000 189 102,481 306,544 |173 
174| Typewriter repairing .... 5 986 13 7,875 15,591 |174 
175| Umbrellas and canes .... 9 8,100 74 32,604 259,320 |175 
176| Upholstering materials .. 3 4,000 41 11,855 65,500 |176 
AT Wiaernish jc. ¢.cessite see ee 7 22,632 23 14,376 241,987 |177 
178} Watch, clock, and jewelry 

Tepaiwrine Weve een 201 59,075 200 127,961 493,672 |178 
179} Window shades .......... 12 3,190 48 82,341 143,869 |179 
180} Wirework, including wire 

rope and cable ......... 9 7,699 63 32,171 82,998 |180 
181] Wood, turned and carved 28 35,955 102 59,050 203,357 |181 


182} All other industries1..... 90 2,148,279 | 3,365 1,628,956 13,135 658 182 


1 Embraces agricultural implements, 1; artificial feathers and flowers, 2; artists’ 
materials, 1; babbitt metal and solder, 2; belting and hose, linen, 1; belting and 
hose, rubber, 1; bluing, 2; boxes, cigar, 2; brick and tile, 1; card cutting and de- 
signing, 2; carpets and rugs, other than rag, 1; carriages and sleds, children’s, 1; 
cars, steam railroad, not including operations of railroad companies, 1; cheese, 
butter, and condensed milk, factory product, 2; chocolate and cocoa products, 2; 
cordage and twine, 1; cotton waste, 1; drug grinding, 1; dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles, 2; firearms, 1; flags and banners, 2; furs, dressed, 1; glue, 2; grindstones, 1; 
hand knit goods, 1; hat and cap materials, 1; ink, printing, 1; ink, writing, 2; iron 
and steel, bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, 2; iron and steel forgings, 2; iron and 
steel, nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including wire nails, 2; ivory and bone 
work, 2; kaolin and other earth grinding, 2; kindling-wood, 2; labels and tags, 1; 
lime and cement, 2; linen goods, 1; liquors, distilled, 2; nets and seines, 1; oil, 
eastor, 1; paper and wood pulp, 1; paper hangings, 2; pens, fountain and stylo- 
graphic, 1; photographic apparatus, 1; printing materials, 2; pulp goods, 1; regis- 
ters, cash, 2; rules, ivory and wood, 1; sewing machine attachments, 2; shipbuild- 
ing, iron and steel, 2; shoddy, 1; silversmithing, 1; silverware,1; slaughtering and 
meat packing, wholesale, 1; smelting and refining, not from the ore, 2; springs, 
steel, car and carriage, 2; starch, 2; typewriters and supplies,1; vinegar and cider, 
2; watch cases, 1; whips, 2; woodenware, not elsewhere specified, 1. 
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APPENDIX .C 


ANALYSES OF THE MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AS A WHOLE AND BY STATES 


In the investigation of the progress of manufactures in the 
several States, as proved in the table given, a rule or natural 
order is developed which may be stated approximately in the 
following terms :— 

Beginning in 1870 with fifty (50) per cent. of persons 
occupied for gain engaged in agriculture, we find a constant 
tendency (corresponding to progress in the science of agri- 
culture) to a reduction in the relative proportion. We find 
that in New England the proportion in agriculture has always 
been relatively very small; that it is now increasing rather 
than diminishing, since the old farms have been deserted 
and the cultivators of the soil have become market garden- 
ers, florists, or persons occupied in making hay and the pro- 
ducts of the dairy. In all States this change is coupled with 
a relative increase in the proportions occupied both in the 
large factories, but yet more in the lesser arts entitled manu- 
factures, and in trade and transportation. 

In the Southern States we have witnessed a very rapid 
change within the last twenty (20) years, from the state of 
arrested development in which they were left by and after 
the Civil War,to an exceedingly rapid diffusion of persons 
occupied for gain in all the other manufacturing, mining, and 
mechanic arts and industries — while lessening in agricul- 
cure. 

In the great Mississippi valley, and in the west and south- 
west, another definite and positive rule appears. Throughout 
this section of country, in which the resources of the field, 
the forest, and the mine are widely distributed, the tendency 
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is exhibited to the establishment of manufactures until the 
number occupied reaches a certain proportion. For instance, 
in Ohio all who are occupied for gain are divided on about 
the same proportion and rule as the average of the whole 
United States, in the five classes in which they are listed. 
In other States the tendency is to this normal division ac- 
cording to the age of the State or Territory. 

But all these branches of manufactures may be said to 
have grown out of the soil and under conditions which assure 
success in spite of tariff taxation, and not by means of it. 

Reference to the list of the manufactures west of Pennsyl- 
vania will disclose hardly a single manufacturing, mining, or 
mechanic art of which a product of like kind could be im- 
ported from a foreign country. 

On the other hand, nearly all these arts are based upon 
iron, steel, copper, or other metals. Down to 1890, when 
the duties on iron and steel became for a time inoperative, 
all the western manufactures were subjected to a disparity 
in the price of their metal as compared to their competitors 
in Great Britain and Germany which subjected them to a 
very heavy additional cost. They paid with others in the 
previous ten years nearly $600,000,000 in taxes which the 
government did not receive, but which went into the rapid 
up-building of iron and steel works, concentrating very largely 
in the fortunes of the multi-millionaires. 

The manufacture of iron and steel began in the Colonies, 
In 1750 the British government tried to keep them from 
being developed by restrictive acts. The conditions and ne- 
cessities of the country made the production of iron and 
steel as certain to be developed as any other product of tim- 
ber or grain. High duties have perhaps caused a more rapid 
development. At what cost ? Who gained? Who paid? Any 
one who desires a complete reply to these questions may 
refer to David A. Wells’s reports, and to his last work on 
the “Economic Development of this Country.” Facts, not 
fiction, are what men of business require. 
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THE 
TENDENCY TO INDIVIDUALISM 
RATHER THAN TO COLLECTIVISM 
IN THE MANUFACTURING 
aN weoall OTHER ARTS 


READ BY ABSTRACT AT THE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
HELD IN 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A, 

IN MAY, 1904 


THE 
TENDENCY TO INDIVIDUALISM 


WueEN my attention was first turned toward the Science 
of Exchange, commonly called Political Economy, against 
which I had derived a prejudice as “a dismal science” under 
the influence of Carlyle, I entered upon the study of the 
power of this country to meet the cost of the Civil War by 
a well-adjusted system of taxation. I also published a pam- 
phlet in 1861 on “Cheap Cotton by Free Labor,” of which 
the forecasts have been more than justified. The same delu- 
sion then prevailed that cotton could only be produced by 
slave labor that now prevails that there are many important 
arts practiced in this country that cannot be maintained 
without protection. When I had about half completed my 
analysis I received a pamphlet entitled “Our Burden and 
Strength,” by Mr. David A. Wells, with whom I had no pre- 
vious acquaintance. He had completed the work on which 
I had entered. I immediately ordered three thousand (3,000) 
copies of his pamphlet, of which he had previously printed 
only two hundred (200) for private distribution, and sent 
them abroad and throughout the country. I also called the 
attention of the administration to this important work, of 
which many hundred thousands were afterward printed, and 
this led to the appointment of Mr. Wells to a new office of 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. This incident led to 
a lifelong friendship and codperation with him in other work 
of the same kind. 

The key to this problem was given me by a principle first 
enunciated by Frederic Bastiat, substantially as follows: “In 
proportion to the increased quantity and effectiveness of 
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capital the aggregate share of the annual joint product of 
labor and capital falling to capital is increased absolutely, 
but diminished relatively. On the other hand the share fall- 
ing to labor is augmented both absolutely and relatively.” 

It also became plain to me that the real cost of war con- 
sisted in the consumption of the materials used in war —- 
metals, clothing, food, and other supplies, all or substantially 
all, of necessity taken from the product of the period or year 
of war. These materials are purchased in terms of money ; 
that money may be borrowed on bonds, or secured by a 
forced loan by the issue of legal-tender notes, but this bor- 
rowing merely defers payment, as it did in the Civil War; it 
did not and could not defer the consumption of the products 
consumed by the war. It therefore became manifest that 
the duration of the war and the ultimate victory of the North 
would rest on its material resources, which increased in the 
North during the war and steadily diminished in the South. 
It being assumed that no crushing victory in the contest 
would be attained by the Southern army, the end was 
certain. 

It will be observed that in war, barring the incident of a 
decisive battle ending the contest then and there, everything 
depends upon the commissariat. It was the German army 
sausage that defeated the French in the Franco-Prussian 
war, sustaining the German rifles. Without this provision of 
a compact ration of light weight, needing only a pan of water 
and a few kindling-sticks for a fire for the immediate con- 
version into a full and adequate meal on the march or in the 
camp, the rapid concentration of the German forces could 
not have been accomplished ; without that concentration the 
rifles might have been ineffective. 

In the study of the resources of this country it became 
apparent to me that the potential of the Northern States 
was immeasurably greater than that of the Southern States 
which were in the Confederacy. It was therefore certain 
that slavery would destroy itself by exhaustion. Had the 
people of the Northern States been aware of their immense 
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material resources and of the power that the unification of 
their railroad system, which was completed just before the 
war, had given them for the rapid concentration of forces 
and distribution of supplies, the costly blunder of making a . 
forced loan by the issue of the legal-tender notes might have 
been avoided. In that resort to a forced loan the error of the 
War of the Revolution was repeated, during which the issue 
of the continental currency imperiled the patriot cause 
more than the armed forces of Great Britain. After the 
continental currency had become valueless and passed out 
of existence, Pelatiah Webster, a patriot merchant, wrote, 
in his now rare volume of essays on free trade and: sound 
money, defining its cost in the following terms :— 

“Thus fell, ended, and died, the Continental currency, 
aged 6 years; the most powerful state engine, and the 
greatest prodigy of revenue, and of the most mysterious, un- 
controllable, and almost magical operation, ever known or 
heard of in the political or commercial world ; bubbles of a 
like sort which have happened in other countries, such as 
the Mississippi scheme in France, the South-Sea in Eng- 
land, etc., lasted but a few months, and then burst into 
nothing ; but this held out much longer, and seemed to re- 
tain a vigorous constitution to its last, for its circulation was 
never more brisk and quick than when its exchange was 500 
to 1; yet it expired without one groan or struggle; and I 
believe, of all things which ever suffered dissolution since 
life was first given to the creation, this mighty monster died 
the least lamented. 


“Tf it saved the State, it has also polluted the equity of 
our laws ; turned them into engines of oppression and wrong ; 
corrupted the justice of our public administration ; destroyed 
the fortunes of thousands who had most confidence in it; 
enervated the trade, husbandry, and manufactures of our 
country ; and went far to destroy the morality of our peo- 
ple; after all this, I wish it might be suffered to lie where it 
is, in a state of quiet oblivion, yea, perfectly forgotten ; for 
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I think that every remembrance of it must be mixed with 
bitterness.” 

Earlier he had written, while the continental currency was 
still circulating : — 

“We have provisions and stores enough. Our houses, 
lands, and stock on the lands, are little diminished, and in 
many places increased, since the war began; yet our credit 
runs so low, that it is with great difficulty sufficient supplies 
can be obtained. 

“ Our finances have, for five years past, been under the 
management of fifty men, of the best abilities and most spot- 
less integrity, that could be elected out of the Thirteen 
States; yet they are in a ruined condition. We have suf- 


fered more from this than from every other cause of calam- . 


ity: it has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the 
choicest interests of our country more, and done more in- 
justice, than even the arms and artifices of our enemies ; 
still the fatal error continues unmended, and perhaps unex- 
plored.” 

In order to test the principle laid down by Bastiat I was 
next led to study and to analyze the origin and course of 
many conspicuous branches of industry. This analysis first 
disclosed the tendency to individualism rather than to collec- 
tivism which I shall now present to you. 

By collectivism I do not mean the temporary phases of 


combination which are called Trusts, but the assembling in 


great factory buildings and workshops of large numbers of 
operatives each of whom watches an almost automatic ma- 
chine which does some small portion of the work of making 
the final product of the factory ; these operatives merely 
mending a thread or adjusting a screw, or cam, or moving a 
can, seldom becoming competent as individuals to complete 
the work or to fully understand the conduct of the whole 
process of the factory. 

On the other hand, the individual craftsman either com- 
pletes or comprehends his art because in his work the brain 
must be developed and applied as well as the hand and the eye. 
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In the compilation of the tables which are given in my 
book on the “ Distribution of Products,” published in 1884 
on the data of the census of 1880, I proved that out of seven- 
teen million three hundred thousand (17,300,000) persons 
“engaged in gainful occupations” there were (disregarding 
fractions) eleven hundred thousand (1,100,000) who were 
occupied in the administrative or directing work of the head 
rather than of the hand; the remainder — sixteen million 
(16,000,000) — constituting what is customarily called the 
working or wage-earning class, earning their living as me- 
chanics, artisans, factory operatives, laborers, clerks, seam- 
stresses, and the like. 

Upon a further analysis of this class, and putting under the 
head of collective occupation all that could on any pretext 
be listed under that title, occupied in large factories and 
workshops, the number developed was twelve hundred thou- 
sand (1,200,000) ; the remaining fourteen million eight hun- 
dred thousand (14,800,000) were occupied in the great vari- 
ety of arts conducted in small establishments which I have 
termed individualistic in their trend. 

Later, in preparing an article for the “ United States of 
America,’ edited by Professor N. S. Shaler, published by 
D. Appleton & Company, I carried these analyses through 
a longer period and marked the origin and course of many 
of the most important branches of industry. The conclusions 
again justified the principle laid down by Bastiat and the 
trend toward individualism previously indicated in the for- 
mer work. This rule is developed in this country more fully 
than it can be in any other for several reasons : — 

First: the continental system of free trade among the 
States, under which by far the larger part of what are called 
the manufacturing arts, including several of the most import- 
ant and extensive, have, as one may say, been developed 
from the soil under the necessity of the work. They have 
grown up not only within the Union, but differentiating and 
becoming established according to the conditions of the dif- 
ferent sections and different States, very few of the branches 
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of industry having been subjected to the artificial stimulus 
of what is called a protective tariff. An examination of the 
relative conditions of these two classes of industry, those 
which have been developed naturally and those which have 
been artificially stimulated by protective legislation, discloses 
the fact that the progress of the arts that have grown up 
naturally without artificial stimulus, in many cases retarded 
by duties upon the materials of foreign origin necessary to 
their use, have moved steadily on the lines of the principle 
announced by Bastiat, namely, — the capital has increased 
and become more effective ; the product has been augmented 
year by year and decade by decade; the wages have ad- 
vanced in a steady and regular measure subject to an occa- 
sional retardation during commercial crises, quickly resum- 
ing the upward course; the cost of labor in each unit of 
product has been greatly lessened ; the profits on capital 
have been augmented in the aggregate, but the margin of 
profit on each unit of product has been greatly diminished 
and the proportion of profits secured from the joint pro- 
duct very much lessened, while the proportion falling to 
labor has been augmented both absolutely and relatively. 
In the last few years the rate of interest on safe invest- 
ments of capital has been lessened by at least one half. 

In the arts that have been specially stimulated by protec- 
tive duties great fluctuations and variations are indicated, 
with frequent bankruptcy, especially in the woolen industry, 
which has been marked by periods of great activity and of 
extreme depression. This fluctuation was also notable in 
the production of crude iron down to the time when the 
Bessemer invention, improved and extended by other inven- 
tors in this country, brought new force into the art. It then 
showed a more steady progress down to 1890, when through 
rapid development and home competition the duties on im- 
ports became substantially inoperative. When the price of 
crude iron and steel in this country had been brought down, 
about 1889, by home competition to a parity or level with 
prices in Europe or even less, the disadvantage of this country 
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in laying rails, in building locomotives, in the production of 
textile machinery, and in all other higher arts of metallurgy 
was removed. The power of this country with its cheap labor 
at high wages to export the highest products of the metal 
industry — machinery, tools, implements, and the like — was 
then demonstrated by the rapid increase in these exports. 
The burden of a tax upon a foreign article of necessary use in 
the higher branches of domestic industry causes a disparity 
in the price of the same article produced in this country, and 
thus the foreign consumers of such crude material are pro- 
tected while the domestic consumers are oppressed, what- 
ever the actual prices at a given time may be. This point is 
brought out in respect to the iron and steel industry in the 
last work of David A. Wells, from which I give an extract 
in the Appendix. 

I will now present such proofs of the continued influence 
of these economic forces to the present time on the basis of 
the most complete census ever taken, — the census of 1900. 
From the analysis of the figures it is proved again that while 
the collective force in the factory has increased absolutely, it 
has diminished relatively, and that the lesser branches of in- 
dividual manufacture and every industry calling for the skill 
and intelligence of the craftsman have increased both abso- 
lutely and relatively. 

It is singular that when every man in this country de- 
mands liberty under the law to manage his own affairs, 
establishing free speech, a free press, a free church, free 
soil, the free purchase and sale of land, yet great masses of 
people have been taught to dread free trade. Singular that 
a policy which works by Privation of Liberty should have 
secured support under the name of Protection. The atten- 
tion of the country is now turned to this question, and the 
end is near. 

The system of Protection by way of excessive taxes is 
intellectually dead. The principle of liberty is too surely 
embodied in the institutions of this country to be over- 
come by any Congress, by any legislative restrictions, by 
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any rules or practice of trade unions, by any combination 
of employers, or any other force of law or practice. 

Neither an honest but weak administration under which 
we drifted into criminal aggression, nor an honest, strenuous 
administration whose exponent, the Secretary of War, jeers 
at the Declaration of Independence, can suppress the prin- 
ciple of liberty by which this nation lives and moves and has 
its being. 

When half the people opposed the effort to over-sea expan- 
sion by conquest, and the other half are seeking a way to 
withdraw with the least discredit, the whole body of voters 
cannot be fooled much longer. 

When in five years of criminal aggression, after assigning 
three hundred million dollars ($300,000,000) to the cost of 
the war with Spain to give liberty to Cuba, nine hundred 
million dollars ($900,000,000) have been worse than wasted 
in the effort to deprive the people of the Philippine Islands 
of their liberty, the time cannot be distant when this waste 
will be stopped. 

This evil has been exposed and has become plain to every 
one. Half the people have from the beginning resisted over- 
sea expansion; the other half are now trying to find out a 
way to get relief from the burden of the Philippine Islands 
with the least discredit ; even the citizens of the Philippine 
Islands who have accepted office under our government now 
demand independence at the earliest possible date. 

Under these conditions the right of self-government must 
soon be admitted, and the waste of warfare and militarism, 
now not less than $160,000,000 a year, or over two dollars 
per head of our population, will be stopped. 

The police power to prevent the abuse of liberty and to 
limit its enjoyment so that no man shall impair the rights of 
his neighbor is of course admitted. We have attained free 
soil or the liberty of the slave; free speech or the liberty of 
the press; the free purchase and sale of land; free trade on 
a continental scale within our own domain; the free right 
of every man and woman to enjoy the free use of their own 
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time, of their own capacity, and the full enjoyment of their 
own faculties: the right to free exchange will soon be estab- 
lished in law and in practice. This enjoyment of liberty will 
be the result of the intelligence which is developed in the 
free public schools. 


“ Of what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail ? ” 


I am aware how incomplete this study is. I know that 
there are, and will be, temporary variations from the figures 
that I have classified. For instance: the immense immigra- 
tion of the last few years will for a time increase the rela- 
tive number of laborers as compared to other pursuits, but 
it will be only for a time. The children of the Italians and 
of the Russian Hebrews are among the brightest and most 
progressive in our public schools ; they bring a temperament 
of art, color, and music, which the native and almost all other 
races that comprise our population lack. 

I submit this mere sketch only as an evidence of trend or 
tendency which I think is developed in the records that I 
have cited since the end of the Civil War. In no other sec- 
tion is this tendency so apparent as it is in the Atlantic and 
Gulf Cotton States that joined the Confederacy. The pro- 
gress of the industrial arts as well as of agriculture in these 
States from a condition of arrested development caused by 
slavery and by Indian titles affecting the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma, has been something marvelous: it has been 
shared by black as well as white. 

This treatise covers all that a man far past the limit of 
threescore years and ten can do in short periods of leisure ; 
it has been the recreation of a very busy life. A complete 
study and analysis of the forces which I have cited can only 
be made in the new Department of Commerce by the trained 
and experienced experts who have access to all the statistics 
and who possess all the conveniences for tabulation. I hope 
this work may be done under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce by such men as my friends, Messrs. North, 
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Powers, Austin, Whitney, Emory, MacLennan, Wright, 
Holmes, and others too numerous to mention, who have so 
long been subjected to my urgent demands for computations 
and special information, without which I could not have 
compiled these tables. 

It would not be fit for me to present this sketch without 
an expression of my recognition of the service which has 
always been rendered in the most cheerful manner in all the 
departments in Washington by these gentlemen and others. 

We will now take up our main subject. 


THE TENDENCY OF MANUFACTURING AND OTHER 
ARTS TOWARD INDIVIDUALISM RATHER THAN 
COLLECTIVISM. 


In dealing with a subject that will require the application of 
statistics, I will say at the beginning that I fully comprehend 
the danger of averages covering great numbers, and espe- 
cially the danger of per capita computations ; but I also fully 
comprehend the danger in dealing with aggregates and with 
the huge figures in which the national census is summarized. 
Both methods are necessary to any deductions from census 
figures ; but both methods must, when possible, be qualified 
by personal knowledge of the leading facts in relation to the 
arts and industries which are to be treated. 

One word upon the danger of aggregates. The national 
census of manufactures shows a vast increase in the alleged 
aggregate value between the dates 1880, 1890, and 1900, or 
any earlier date. Many political speeches have been made, 
illustrated by these figures; they are paraded by the advo- 
cates of high tariff in proof of great prosperity which they 
attribute to the system of high protection. In point of fact, 
these comparisons are worthless; and yet the census of 
manufactures is of the greatest possible value to any real 
student of statistical science. The reason why the aggregate 
value of manufactures of the United States listed in 1900 at 
over thirteen billions of dollars ($13,000,000,000) is worthless 
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either in itself or for comparison with previous periods, is 
due to the duplications and triplications of the same subject. 
Under the head of “Textiles” the value of Cloth appears ; 
under the head of “Clothing” the Cloth is repeated. The 
list is full of repetitions of the same subject in various forms, 
but at the gross value of each particular form.! 

Another reason why the compilation is worthless even for 
comparison with any previous period, although both may 
appear to be in the same form, is that arts are brought in to 
the later compilations that were not computed in the earlier. 

And again : arts like meat packing, now counting in hun- 


1 One of the most conspicuous instances of this misuse of statistics has been 
presented in a recent speech of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Shaw. 

After carefully avoiding duplications of the products of the farm he proves 
that these products, omitting grain fed to animals and animals, amount to four 
thousand million dollars ($4,000,000,000). But the animals fed on grain are as 
much a farm product as the grain, and if the product of the great meat-packing 
and canning factories is added to his estimate, it raises it to at least five thou- 
sand million dollars ($5,000,000,000). 

But Mr. Shaw then cites the product of Manufactures at thirteen thousand 
million dollars ($13,000,000,000) and holds that out as a brilliant picture. 

If the products of the farm are removed from this category and all the other 
duplications regarded, the net product of Manufactures is not over forty (40) 
per cent. of the aggregate, or in round figures, five thousand million dollars 
($5,000,000,000). But this total is at factory and workshop valuations. 


If The farm value of our products of the field, $5,000,000,000 
The factory value of our manufactures, $5,000,000,000 

The value of metals at the mines, smelting works, and 
furnaces, now approximately $1,000,000,000 
be added, we get a total of $1 1,000,000,000 


But this total again is misleading. To this sum must be added the cost of 
Transportation and the cost of Distribution by Merchants. Adding these 
items we reach the value of the annual products at the point of final con- 
sumption. 

By several methods, each sustaining the other, I have reached an aggre- 
gate much larger than any other. I make it on a population of eighty mil- 
lions (80,000,000), two hundred and twenty-five dollars’ worth per head, or 
$18,000,000,000, a sum that few can comprehend, but when we bring this down 
to the individual and the family it tells another story. 

One in each 2.60 is occupied in the work for which these figures stand. 

On this analysis we find that the average product of all who take any part 
in this work is five hundred and eighty-five dollars ($585). 

By so much as some enjoy more must others enjoy less if that is the mea- 
sure of all that is produced. 
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dreds of millions, hardly existed twenty (20) years ago, when 
butchering and its product were not included. It follows 
that every one of these tables must be used with careful 
judgment and full knowledge of the subjects. 

Again: in the valuation of capital, Real Estate and Build- 
ings are given in one column, Machinery and Tools in an- 
other, and the Quick or Active Capital in the third. For 
reasons given by the superintendent, the estimate of Real 
Estate and Buildings is practically worthless. Many arts 
are conducted in leased buildings of which no valuation was 
made. The estimate of Quick Capital, Stocks on Hand, and 
the like, and Cash used in the business, vary season by sea- 
son and are so much at variance in different arts as again 
to be useless for any comparison. 

The valuation of Machinery and Tools may be accepted as 
nearer the mark and sufficiently close to be of great use in 
deductive statistics. But in some cases machinery is hired 
by the manufacturer of which the value is not given. The 
table of the number of persons employed and of their wages 
has been more accurately computed, and may be applied to 
deductive purposes without any misgiving. The same is 
measurably true in respect to the valuation of the annual 
product at the factory and the workshop. 

At the same time, I have myself never made use of any 
similar census data as a basis of final judgment without 
applying my own knowledge of several different arts or con- 
spicuous manufactures to a test of the census figures. For 
instance: knowing the cotton manufacture thoroughly and 
having taken the census of 1880 in this art, I can compare pri- 
vate compilations of the value of machinery, number of per- 
sons employed, average wages, and value of product to the 
general results in order to verify them; it being a rule that 
one may take the specific records of a large print-cloth mill 
and may be substantially assured that the figures of perhaps 
one half the cotton manufactures may so closely correspond 
to the conditions of one or two mills as to make the com- 
parison of the census of the large number with the single 
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mill of sufficiently accurate test to justify both. The same 
is true of many other arts. 

With this introduction as to method, I submit the subse- 
quent analysis as one that may suffice to prove a tendency 
on absolute grounds, even if slight variations from particular 
conclusions should be allowed for. I am myself satisfied 
that the deductions which I have drawn from the analysis 
of the census of 1900 will be justified and that they consti- 
tute a rule. 

Let me here remark, by the way, that we were fortunate 
in the appointment of Director Merriam as the Chief of the 
Census Bureau of 1900. He made a true selection of the 
heads of the division. Mr. S. N. D. North, who had charge 
of the Division of Manufactures, now the Director of the 
Census Bureau at Washington, possesses most unusual quali- 
fications for the service. Mr. L. G. Powers, who was and is 
the head of the Division of Agriculture, is a man of statisti- 
cal genius, whose works on Western Agriculture are among 
the most valuable ever issued; and the same rule of good 
judgment in selecting men of experience and capacity was 
carried throughout the whole work. 

Referring to tables in the Appendix for more exact data: 
It appears, according to the census of 1900, that in a popu- 
lation of a little over seventy-six millions (76,000,000), 
twenty-nine millions (29,000,000) were engaged in gainful 
occupations, that is to say, working for payment in wages, 
earnings or profits in money, the proportion being one in each 
2.60 of the population. The family group is a fraction under 
five (5) persons. If we take out from the number of those 
occupied for gain the customary ten (10) per cent. whose 
earnings are large enough to enable the head of a family of 
five to support that number, it proves that, great as the pro- 
duct of this country is relatively to other countries, it is yet 
so small that two persons in every working family of five 
must on the average be kept occupied for gain, earning 
money for the support of the family ; and this is wholly aside 
from the arduous household work which does not count in 
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the census of occupations. The proportions of the 
occupied for gain are as follows -— 
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In agriculture . . . - . 10,438,219 35.65 per cent 
In professional service . . 1,264,737 4.3% @ ae 
In domestic and personal ; 
service . - 2 3s BS Ognze6 2.44 eee 
In trade and transportation 4,778,233 16.37. 9. 
In manufacturing, mechanic 
arts, and mining . . 7,112,987 24.28) “ao 


29,285,922 100. © en 


The first great social fact which must impress every one 
who can derive impressions from figures is that, when the 
heads of families and the members of families were ca lled 
upon by the enumerators not only to give the numl whee 
the household, but what each person did for a living, ty 
seven (27) per cent. could only reply that they were laborers ; 
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and when we add those who could only reply domestic ser- 
vice and waiters, we find that one third of all who were occu- 
_ pied for gain, earning money for the support of families in 
part or wholly, were in the grade of laborers or in domestic 
service. 

The next great social fact which is developed by compari- 
son of persons occupied for gain in 1880—1890-1900, respec- 
tively, is the great and rapid change which affects the social 
order of the whole community. 

In dealing with the relative proportions in each of the arts 
it must be remembered that it is probable, and according to 
Superintendent Walker almost certain, that a part of the 
persons who classed themselves as general laborers were in 
fact agricultural laborers during a part of the year. That 
would make but a slight change and would affect each cen- 
sus in about the same proportions; it need not therefore be 
regarded. The relative proportion in Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, disregarding fractions, was as follows : — 


In 1870 nearly 50 per cent. 
am iceo, *** «44 per cent. 
PeroooM) 40. ,per cent. 
reat gooy, |) 304 percent. 


If this reduction varied greatly from decade to decade, the 
computation might be doubted, but since it follows a regular 
course it may be accepted as indicating a rule which is con- 
firmed by observation of the facts. It may be remarked that 
between 1870 and 1880 the self-binding harvester came into 
use. Before that invention six or seven men were required 
to each harvester to tie the shocks of wheat — after its com- 
plete application at least five of the number were no longer 
required. 

In that decade the number of farm laborers in ratio to 
farmers, which in 1870 was about even, began to diminish. 
Subsequent inventions continued to reduce the ratio, and in 
1900 there were only three listed as farm laborers to five 
listed as farmers, but to the number may be added men 
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listed as general laborers who go to the farms in the harvest 
season. 

This change in occupation has been analyzed by Mr. Wm. 
T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, in the “ Forum”’ for 
April, 1898, quoted by Molinari in the “Society of To-mor- 
row” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). I have added the data of 1900 
to his table : — 


1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Agriculture-and fisheries . . 491.1. 460.3 "306:5)euNa50u5 
Liberal professions .. . 29-3 34.6 41.5 4232 
Personal and domestic service 184.8 201.4 191.8 194.4 
Manufactures) ei . .» 196.2 | 196.3 (\223;Q—iREea are 
Trade and feincnaretion - «, 98.3. . 10723) 406s aun 


The main point to be observed in this table is sustained 
by observation and by the other deductions given in the 
treatise. The diversion of farm laborers from agriculture 
tends to an orderly and continuous increase in manufactures, 
trade, and transportation from which ensues an increase in 
professional service, while the proportion in personal and 
domestic service varies but little. Housekeepers witness to 
the difficulty in finding persons willing to perform domestic 
service. Time and space do not permit a statement in detail 
of the relative increase in the number of teachers, journal- 
ists, photographers, piano tuners, printers, and other occu- 
pations, which are very striking. 

Do not these changes indicate a tendency from occupa- 
tions calling mainly for the exertion of physical energy to 
others that require mental energy and manual dexterity? 
Do not these higher branches of industry tend to the devel- 
opment of individualism ? 

Yet in this decade from 1890 to 1900 we have only begun 
to witness the diffusion of light, heat, and power by electri- 
city, the telephone, the trolley, the bicycle, the automobile, 
and the rapid extension of good roads. All these forces may 
and probably will exert a more potent social influence than 
the application of steam, water-power, and illuminating gas 
worked in the last century. 
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Time and space will not permit an extended review of 
these new forces. | 

These changes in the proportion of occupations suggest in 
the first instance a profound revolution in the conduct of 
agriculture. A new race of farmers has been in process of 
development since 1880, bred in the schools which have 
been so fully established throughout the great Mississippi 
Valley, then brought under the influence of the agricultural 
experiment stations, which are doing the most useful and 
effective work now going on in this country, while attracting 
perhaps the least attention. These men are cultivating les- 
sening areas of land on the intensive method of rotation of 
crops and with the application of the modern mechanism of 
the farm and the improved tools which have been developed 
more rapidly in this period than ever before. The effect is 
witnessed in larger crops of every great staple at a lessening 
cost by the unit of product, with higher wages to the lessened 
number of farm laborers. It will be remarked that the num- 
ber of farm laborers is less than the number of farmers, and, 
even if we add the probable number of general laborers who 
work on farms a part of the year, the effective force of farm- 
ers and farm laborers might be more equally divided, but the 
farmer is himself aJaborer in the highest sense, and the farm 
laborer is on his way to becoming a farmer. 

It therefore follows that the change of population from 
the field to the town and the increase of the urban popula- 
tion is not wholly due to the social attraction of the town 
or city; but is due to the same influences by which the 
forces of the great factories are lessened relatively year 
by year—a lessening number of higher-grade men and 
women compass the increased product at a lessened cost. 
The cities and towns, therefore, attract two classes from the 
field and the forest. First, a class of men and women who 
have (or who think they have) a capacity beyond that which 
is offered in the field, and who therefore resort to the town 
or city ; and another second — perhaps larger — body of men 
and women, who, not finding themselves equal to the increas- 
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ing demands of the field, resort to the town or city in the 
hope of finding occupation within their capacity or willing- 
ness to perform.1 


1 T am also fully satisfied that the common impression that the increasing 
wealth of the country is being more and more absorbed by multi-millionaires 
is erroneous. The wealth that is inthe possession of the masters of these great 
fortunes forms but a very small part of the whole; in the pyramid it would be 
represented by a very small section of the apex. The tendency to the accumu- 
lation of very numerous moderate fortunes which are in the aggregate vastly 
greater than those of the multi-millionaires, can be proved by analyzing the 
assessment of property for purposes of taxation in cities and towns. These 
reports give the ownership of real estate and of tangible personal property — 
intangible personal property mostly escaping taxation. The State returns, 
however, of the ownership of stocks in corporations in Massachusetts give 
further proof of wide distribution. 

From the consideration of these figures and from my own observation I feel 
assured that the great accumulation of wealth which has marked recent years 
is in the possession of a very numerous mutual class of persons who are not 
now counted rich, but who are in possession of moderate fortunes as compared 
to the multi-millionaire. 

No approximate estimate can be made from these figures, but in my own 
judgment seventy (70) to eighty (80) per cent. of all the real estate, stocks, 
bonds, and other securities, and of the quick or active capital of the commu- 
nity is in the possession of this middle class, if so one may call them. The 
remainder is divided between the classes that own the deposits in the savings 
banks, yet more numerous than the middle classes, in the codperative banks, 
and the like, and the very limited class in point of number who are called the 
multi-millionaires, whose wealth is usually very much overestimated, as the 
settlement of their estates by their executors so often proves. In what exact 
ratios this distribution exists cannot be determined. 

The common phrase, which I can only call slang, so ill-fitted is it to condi- 
tions, that ‘‘the rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer,” has 
no basis in fact. As the rich grow richer, the well-to-do become more and more 
numerous; those who do the actual physical work find constantly improving 
conditions and room is made at the base of the pyramid for great numbers to 
pass in to work that at least yields them a good subsistence for whom there had 
been no room before. It cannot fail to be remarked that decade by decade the 
nationality of the common laborers and of factory operatives changes. 

The Americans, Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians have steadily gone up 
in the quality of their work and in their standard of life. The laborers who do 
the digging and the delving, who make the roads, cut the ditches and make 
up the gangs on the railways consist of Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, Bohe- 
mians, Slavs, Hungarians, Hebrews, and many other races— in the factories 
mainly of French Canadians. In one large workshop of which I had informa- 
tion two or three years since employing over three thousand (3,000) hands, a 
large proportion of the workmen were Armenians. In many other arts the 
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The chief of the Census Department of Manufactures 
gives the reasons why no comparisons can be made in re- 
spect to the number of establishments by comparing the 
figures of 1900 with those of previous decades. He also 
states that in 1900 the data are only approximate. No exact 
definition was given of what constitutes an establishment. 
Returns were therefore made of the cobbler shops of one 
man and other hand-workers of like kind; but in the com- 
pilations for making up the statistics of manufactures these 
hand-trades were separated. The census of manufactures 
may therefore be taken as an approximate enumeration of 
all establishments from which a product worth five hundred 
dollars ($500) a year or more was delivered. 


The census returns of establishments cover 640,194. 

The hand-trades representing a product of less than five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) a year number 127,419. 

Leaving at over five hundred dollars’ ($500) product 515,675. 


In the tabulated list of manufactures, classified under three 
hundred and sixty-six (366) titles, we find 512,294 — a very 
slight variation. 

We may therefore derive from these tables and from the 
figures on Occupations of the People a proof of a tendency 
on the one hand toward larger factories and workshops of 
the collective order, in which, by great sub-division of labor, 
operatives watch the machines without being called upon for 
anything more than a mere manual aptitude or practice. 
(See tables in the Appendix to “A True Method of Protec- 
tion.”’) 

On the other hand, the tendency is proved toward an in- 
creasing number and proportion of small workshops, each 
under individual control, in which the craftsman is gene- 
rated and developed, combining the power of the brain, the 
eye, and the hand in directing and controlling tools as distin- 
guished from machines. 


Russian Hebrews have entered, and their children are among the brightest 
and most progressive in the common schools. 
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Massachusetts contains the largest proportion of the col- 
lective factories as compared to any other State; but also a 
very large proportion in number and quality of the lesser 
arts for individual branches of industry. For many years the 
Census of the Manufactures of Massachusetts has been 
taken in the intermediate years between the national com- 
putations, and the work of both the National and the State 
Census of Manufactures has been conducted under the able 
chiefs of the State Bureau of Statistics. We may therefore 
draw our conclusions from the statistics of Massachusetts 
with more assurance of accuracy than from any other State, 
and by comparison with them we may verify in some mea- 
sure the National Statistics. 

With these qualifications and claiming only to prove a 
tendency toward individualism, I therefore submit this study 
of our present conditions. I had the impression, which so 
widely prevails, that the tendency was the other way; but 
this study has sufficed to satisfy myself that the figures 
which I have given are symbols of a great fact. 

Another proof of the approximate accuracy of my deduc- 
tions may be found in the comparison of the numbers re- 
ported in the Census of Occupations, or of persons engaged 
in gainful occupations, and in the Census of Manufactures. 

Under the title of Persons engaged in Gainful Occupations 
in 1900, we find under the head of Manufactures, Mechanic 
Arts, and Mining, also including Fisheries, 7,112,987. Among 
this number are carpenters, masons, and others occupied in 
the building trades, of whom a small portion are listed as 
being occupied under the title of manufactures. Deducting 
mechanics employed in factories from the whole number in 
the building trades, the remainder is 825,833. 

Now since, in the nature of the building trades, they rest 
upon individual aptitude and skill in the use of tools, they 
may be classified among those tending to individualism. 
This tendency has been subjected to a temporary aberration 
by the trades unions, which for a time retard progress in 
the building trades. Their number is not large in propor- 
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tion to the whole, and in respect to the smaller number who 
join them, establishes a rather low general average of wages 
based upon mediocrity, as compared to what the same me- 
chanics would earn if each one were left free, or left himself 
free, to attain the full measure of his capacity in establish- 
ing for himself his own rate of wages. 

Mining is not now included in the Census of Manufac- 
tures, giving occupation to 570,995. 

Fishing and oysters, not included, 73,810. 

Taking from manufacturing establishments the number 
occupied in the hand trades previously referred to, 127,419, 
we find a total of 1,598,057 listed in the Census of Occupa- 
tions under the titles of Manufacturing, Mechanic Arts, and 
Mining. Deducting these from the whole number, there is left 
a total of 5,514,930, occupied in the branches of manufacture 
that are separately listed under that title. It therefore fol- 
lows that at the date of the enumeration of the census there 
were to be found in manufacturing establishments of regular 
industry, that number, 5,514,930. 

It will be observed that the Census of Manufactures is 
not fixed at that specific date. The blanks call for the re- 
turn of the numbers who were actually employed in specific 
factories and workshops in the fiscal year preceding the date 
of the enumeration, and that number came to 5,122,540, 
showing a difference of only 300,000 persons between the 
earlier date of the factory census and the date of the enu- 
meration. That again proves the approximate accuracy of 
both branches of the census as there would have been a gain 
in that year between the date of the enumeration and the 
later dates in the returns of manufactures. 

Under the permanent organization of the United States 
Census, coupled with the adoption of uniform definitions, 
blanks, and methods in the several States, it will very soon 
be proved in which direction we are moving — toward in- 
dividualism or collectivism ; and what type of society will 
be developed from the social and industrial forces now in 
action. 
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Having thus stated the thesis on which I have endeavored 
to work out my own conclusions, I now submit deductions 
from the tables which I have compiled. I will first call your 
attention to Massachusetts as a State, and then to the figures 
of ten cities which I have selected as typical of three differ- 
ent branches of work, bearing in mind that the figures of 
Massachusetts are justified both in the National Census and 
in the frequent, almost annual, investigations conducted 
under our Bureau of Statistics. 


(See previous table.) We find in Massachusetts 250 branches 
of manufacture listed separately out of 366 titles which are found 
in the whole country. 


Number of establishments . . . Bit 29,180 
Average valuation of machinery and ‘tot per 
establishment. . . . aes, $6,920 
Average number of persons emiored in each 
establishment 00/21" )..),4. 7) fe po 17.04 
Average earnings per person. %) 3) ieee $458 
Average value of product per person .. . $2,081 


In Massachusetts there is a much larger proportion of the 
Textile Industry than in any other State. Dealing with this — 
art separately we find :— 


Establishments . . . hin 438 
Machinery and tools per aerabiighm cee » eI ASOT 
Average number of persons employed in each 322.83 
Average earnings peripersonie.. ay, 1s eee $359 
Average value of product per person .. . $1,422 


This is the principal collective industry of the State. 

The next collective industry, yielding the largest annual 
product in ratio to value of machinery and number of persons, 
is the manufacture of boots and shoes. 

It may be observed that this branch represents individual 
rather than corporation ownership, and that the work is far 
more that of the craftsman than of the factory operative, yet 
it is a collective industry, representing a very great division 
of labor. 


*s* 
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Histaplishments ... . Rete Np 640 
Machinery and tools per fee eh eh ete! - $9,000 
Add for machinery Eee not valued in cen- 

sus computation’ . . : é 3,000 $12,000 
Average number of persons Benioved ae 91.62 
verage cainings per person . .:. . . $473 
Average value of product per person. . $2,000 


The ratio of male and female workers does not vary greatly 
from the Textiles. There are a few more large establish- 
ments, but by deducting the Textile and Boot and Shoe Fac- 
tories from all others, we get the approximate conditions of 
the Collective and the Individual Branches. 


TEXTILES, BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Collectzve. 
Meee GG@mstabisiments . . . 1. ee tes 1,078 
Machinery and tools per establishment. . . . . $76,400 
Average number of persons employed per establish- 

So 6 er ace ee Apt 186 
Bivereeeveerniies per person. - . .°. 2 ew $393 
Merseenmoauct per person. |, . . . . « « 1,528 

Individual. 
Mmmoer@icstabisnments . . . . . . . « .. 28,102 
Machinery and tools per establishment. . . . . $4,200 
Average number of persons employed per establish- 

En eae miuMige ance y taste 10.37 
Deeteeseatmines Per person . . » » » » 6 + $503 
Peeteeemeroduet per person . . . we ew 2,500 


1 From the data which I have secured on the actual figures of effective boot 
and shoe factories under the most vigorous individual management, the product 
of machinery only, fairly estimated at $350,000, is approximately $7,000,000 per 
year, or twenty-fold. If the value of the buildings (land being of little account) 
be added, the total investment is $600,000. Of course, a very large working 
capital, varying at different periods of the year, is required. The number of 
hands employed, men and women, in round figures, 4000. Weekly pay-roll 
averaging $40,000. 

These factories are well situated where the cost of living is lower than in 
crowded cities, and where the dwelling-places are widely scattered under the 
best sanitary conditions. 
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Boston is the great centre of the manufacturing industry 
of the State, yet there is no very large factory in the city 
and the building laws forbid their erection. 

Worcester comes next, —a city of small industries in great 
variety. Lowell comes next, —formerly limited almost wholly 
to great Textile Factories, but now rapidly developing the 
lesser arts. 

I submit a table in which the details of the manufactures 
of Massachusetts, of the Textiles separated, and of ten cities 
will be found. (See Appendix to “A True Policy of Protec- 
tion.”) How fully these figures sustain my conclusion I leave 
to the student to decide. I suggest personal observation and 
a study of the social conditions of the several cities in con- 
nection with this analysis, with observations upon the nation- 
ality, the type, and the quality of the working-men and work- 
ing-women, and the general condition of each city. 

I also append a full table giving in similar detail the man- 
ufactures of the United States as a whole and of thirteen 
(13) States separately. The figures may be very surprising 
to most people. It will be observed that the largest average 
number of persons employed in each establishment is found 
in Massachusetts, where the collective industry proportion- 
ately exceeds that of all other States, namely, 17.04 persons 
per establishment. 

The next largest number is found where, by observation, 
we might expect to find them, — in New Jersey, — 15.60. 

The next in Pennsylvania, — 14.6,—a surprisingly low 
average when we remember that in Pennsylvania are some 
of the works that employ the very largest numbers that are 
to be found in single works in the whole country. 

Again, we turn to New York, where the city of New York 
is the greatest manufacturing centre of the United States, 
and in which State there are many establishments and very 
large numbers of workmen, yet the average is only 10.79; 
and so on throughout the list. The average of the whole 
country in more than five hundred thousand (500,000) estab- 
lishments is only 10.36 persons to each. 
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Again, in dealing with these tables, and especially with 
those of Massachusetts, it will be observed that the Col- 
lective Industries employ the largest value of machinery and 
the least number of persons per thousand dollars of capital 
in machinery at low rates of wages, yielding an annual pro- 
duct which, although greater than the amount of capital 
invested in the machinery only, is well known to be less 
than the capital of most of the factories. That is to say, in 
the Textile Industry, and in other industries of a somewhat 
similar character, the capital is turned over only once a year 
or less, but in the industries like the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, where the amount invested in machinery or in 
other forms of capital is very small, the mental aptitude 
and capacity of the workmen very large, the annual product 
exceeds the capital many times. 

A suggestion might well be made to review some of the 
modern trusts or combinations, in order to determine what 
the amount of the “ paperization”’ (commonly called capital- 
ization) bears to the value of the annual product. In the 
Textile Industry paperization may never be found. On the 
contrary, the works have as a rule been built with economy 
and for money paid. In some more recent instances, tex- 
tile factories have been promoted at rather high prices for 
payment in stock. As a whole, the capital now outstand- 
ing in the form of stock may be regarded as much less than 
the original cost, the capital stock having been cut down 
in many instances to meet the lessening cost of construc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if one gives regard to what is called 
the capitalization but should be called the paperization of 
the Steel Trust, it will appear that the product at its highest 
point was less in value than one half the nominal capital 
represented by stocks and bonds; and that has been the 
case with respect to a very large number of the modern 
trusts or combinations. 

Under the conditions named in respect to steel it is mani- 
fest that there must be a margin of profit of at least twenty 
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(20) per cent. on the product in order to yield the necessary 
sum for depreciation and for the interest on outstanding 
bonds and dividends on the stock. It therefore follows that 
very powerful individual enterprises have been or are being 
organized on a true cash basis, of which the annual product 
will be much more than the capital invested, and from which 
a small margin or profit will pay dividends on the true capi- 
tal, when the inflated paper capitals will get nothing. 

In the end, the individual enterprises must be more effec- 
tively managed than the high combinations and will, within 
a reasonable period, bring them to a cash basis or displace’ 
them wholly, except so far as they may own a considerable 
part of the crude ore and coal, of which there can be no 
monopoly in this country. 

Again referring to the small workshops, the individual 
industries, — we find throughout a very small capital in pro- 
portion to the amount of work done, the highest rates of 
wages, and the largest product as compared to any of the 
collective branches of work. 

This again indicates that, although no man is paid or enti- 
tled to be paid for his work by its measure in quantity, in 
kind, in number of hours, or strenuousness of the effort, yet 
every man makes his own rate of wages. He is paid for his 
services according to the measure of what he saves to the 
man who pays him, either to the employer or to the man 
who buys his product. 

In former days each little community and almost every 
household made its own cloth and clothing, often cobbled up 
its own foot wear, made its own furniture, and so on. Many 
could do the same work at the present time with a little 
preparation, especially the boys and girls who have been 
taught manual training. Why does not every man or woman 
do this work to-day? Why do they buy boots, shoes, cloth- 
ing? They have no special interest in the people who do 
this work; they have no knowledge of what rates of wages 
they earn; they never see them; they may be a thousand 
miles off. They buy the goods because they save their own- 
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time and can make a more profitable disposal of it than if 
they spent it on the work which the factory operatives do 
for them. 

There is a conscious or unconscious cerebration in every 
bargain and sale; and the rate of earnings, wages, and all 
other forms of compensation is fixed by the measure of the 
service which the buyer puts upon it, and not by the mea- 
sure of the work which the workman, or the singer, or the 
artist performs. 

It has been held that the collective or factory system and 
the division of labor shows the greatest progress in the appli- 
cation of science and invention. That is true in one aspect 
of the case; but on the other hand, the improvements that 
have been made both in hand and machine tools are even of 
more importance and even more effective than those which 
have been made in automatic machinery. It can almost be 
said that the better the tool, the better must be the man 
behind it,—the more skill is needed; the more the tool 
requires the combination of hand, eye, and brain, the greater 
the development of the man or the woman: and with this 
development come increasing wants and increasing power to 
satisfy the wants. 

On the other hand, the Collective Branches of Industry 
give opportunity to common laborers to pass from the state 
of mere “clodhoppers” into a position which a few years 
since required a skilled mechanic, — the automatic mechan- 
ism, requiring attention and watchfulness without any con- 
siderable manual training. 

The collective or factory system has also given opportunity 
for women to enter into many arts. Fifty (50) years since it 
was a step upward from the isolation of the New England 
farm and its arduous duties to the Lowell cotton factory. 
The daughters of the farmers worked by bell time fourteen 
(14) hours a day, or less the lunch time, thirteen (13) hours 
of actual work, in a low-studded, badly heated, and badly 
lighted building, where they earned from 1840 to 1850 an 
average of one hundred and seventy-five dollars ($175) each 
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per year, with an average product per hand of less than ten 
thousand (10,000) yards of heavy sheeting. 

From that date there was a gradual reduction in the hours 
and labor, coupled with improvement and increased product 
in the machinery, an advance in the rate of wages, and a 
lessening in the cost of labor by the unit of product. 

It has been held that since that date the operatives in the 
cotton factories have degenerated. Such is not the case. 
The class of working-people who are now fully competent 
to tend the automatic machinery would have been wholly 
incapable of operating the less automatic mechanism of the 
earlier date. The farmers’ daughters of New England have 
passed up into far better employments, making much higher 
earnings, and their places have been filled mainly by people 
of foreign origin. In one large mill of which I have infor- 
mation, two thousand (2000) operatives are divided among 
sixteen (16) different nationalities, the larger portion being 
French Canadians. What purports to be the very same 
mill as that of 1850 has one front wall only of the former 
construction ; it is now a large, well-lighted, well-heated, and 
well-ventilated building ; the hours of work are ten per day, 
with half a day off on Saturday, fifty-six (56) hours per 
week ; the average earnings double the former rates; the 
product per hand would be forty thousand (40,000) yards if 
the same fabric were made, and the cost of labor by the yard 
greatly diminished. 

It follows that, although there is less individualism in the 
collective work of the factory, yet by the force of science’ 
and invention new strata in the social order (if one may use | 
that word) are brought into view. The industrial system 
would correspond to a pyramid lifted at its apex higher and 
higher; each class passing up to a higher plane, decade by 
decade, and leaving a space below for a broader base con- 
sisting of those who would have found no place in the arts, 
either collective or individual, in the previous generation. 

The time is not far off when, even in the textile factories, 
one will witness similar conditions to those which now exist 
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in steel works ; hardly a workman to be seen. The opera- 
tives in the textile factory will number less and less as the 
mill becomes more automatic, until at last it will become one 
great combination of mechanism in which a few experts will 
keep the machines in order; but few operatives will be found 
even in the weaving-room, and they will be of the highest 
grade. 

Thus, even in the collective system, individualism, per- 
sonal capacity, and aptitude will become more and more the 
rule, and even though the collective factories increase in 
number and product, the proportion of mere operatives in the 
working population will steadily diminish. 

It must now be observed that the function of the great 
factories, the iron and steel works, and others of like kind, 
all of the collective type, is only to convert the crudest pro- 
duct of the field and the mine into a secondary form more 
or less advanced; but the products of the collective facto- 
ries and works become the partly manufactured material 
which passes on to the next stage, where it is converted 
into its finer and higher forms by craftsmen and skilled 
women, who must combine the hand, the eye, and the brain 
in order to do their work. ‘ What,” some one will say, “are 
not textile fabrics the crude material of the ‘sweat ’ shops ?”’ 
True; but the poor sewing women of the “sweat” shops are 
there because they are either poor in their skill and aptitude, 
or in their capacity to take the places in the clothing fac- 
tory, where there is always a demand at high wages for 
those who possess the necessary individualism, skill, and 
aptitude. 

Observe again that with each stage in the development of 
modern tools as distinguished from machinery there comes 
in a call upon individualism ; a demand upon all the facul- 
ties ; and with this increased demand upon the intelligence, 
corresponding earnings follow, new wants are created, and 
better conditions of life are attained. 

I trust that I may not be in error, that I am finding only 
what I hoped for rather than what is really symbolized by 
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the figures that I have treated. Nevertheless, “faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things un- 
seen,’ and one who deals with the figures of our national 
accounts as mere symbols of conditions cannot fail to be- 
come an optimist. They witness the evidence that mental 
energy is the prime factor in all material production. The 
quantity of physical energy with which the world is endowed 
may be fixed; the conservation of physical energy is a law. 
In the conversion of energy from one form into another our 
life is developed ; the body of man is but one phase of this 
conversion of physical energy from one stage to another. 
But there is no limit to the power of mind over matter ; there 
is no limit to the development of mental energy; there is 
no limit to progress in directing the conversion of physical 
energy from one form into another: and since mental en- 
ergy is and always will be the prime factor in all material 
production, one may upon that basis predicate a rule, — the 
power of consumption is limited, the power of production is 
unlimited. Whether or not there shall be temporary or local 
congestion and want for lack of the means of living, or widely 
diffused abundance, will rest wholly on the development of 
human intelligence, on the suppression of the brutal instinct 
of war and warfare, and on the repeal of all statutes that con- 
ceal a subtle perversion of the power of public taxation to 
purposes of profit. 

Again, in the system of law that forbids interference with 
the equal rights of every man to enjoy the fruits of his own 
capacity will be found a true law of material progress. 

Taxes on crude wool, ores, on lumber, dye-stuffs, and 
chemicals yield but a small fraction of the revenue, yet 
heavily increase the cost of the product of our own factories, 
and thereby they tend to protect the foreign manufactures 
in competitive countries whose rulers are too wise to put 
any taxes upon the material necessary to their own domestic 
manufacture. 

Witness the fact that Protection fails to protect both wool 
and woolen manufactures. Under the existing conditions 
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the domestic consumption of raw wool has diminished, while 
the import of woolen manufactures has increased. The 
heavy tax upon wool has so far advanced the cost of materi- 
als that even under yet more excessive taxes the foreign 
goods are protected and are brought in in increasing quanti- 
ties. Taxes on food and fuel, on fish, vegetables, provisions, 
and coal increase the cost of living and oppress those who 
earn the least wages more than any other class, while they 
are of advantage to no one, — mere obstructions to progress. 
Such taxes fail to assure even the control of the home mar- 
ket, and surely retard foreign exports. The burden is dif- 
fused in the most subtle manner, so that no one can measure 
the retarding influence until such taxes are removed. 

That is proved by the economic history of Great Britain, 
but we may witness the progress which ensues from the 
removal of petty taxes in our commerce with Porto Rico, 
— since reciprocity was established with that island imports 
and exports advancing fivefold in less than five years, or 
from an aggregate of four million dollars ($4,000,000) to 
over twenty million dollars ($20,000,000), about evenly di- 
vided between imports and exports. 

The experience of Great Britain between 1842 and 1856 
also proves that with every remission of the petty taxes that 
were taken off under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, 
manufactures, trade, and commerce went forward by leaps 
and bounds, and the population of the British Islands was 
brought up from the most disastrous conditions that ever 
prevailed, as they existed in 1840, to the most prosperous 
conditions, under which they have continued down to the 
present time, retarded of course at different periods, and 
especially at the present time, by the brutality of war and 
warfare. | 

Our own national progress has been only slightly retarded 
by the interference with free commerce on the seas. The 
absolute free trade among the States and the impossibility 
of supplying the greater part of the manufactured goods 
required from any foreign source have rendered even the pre- 
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sent excessive tariff no very serious obstruction. Its worst 
effect is the political corruption that it engenders. The sys- 
tem is now intellectually dead. 

In the tendency to individualism and to an increasing 
product in ratio to numbers employed, I foresee that the 
time will come when the home and the family will again be- 
come the unit of society, — when the head of the household 
will be able to support the average family, and the evils of 
overcrowding will be overcome. The force of invention now 
tends to the wider area of cities, the closer neighborhood of 
farms of lessening area. 

Some of you may live to see the day when a good subsist- 
ence and acomfortable home will be so well assured to every 
man of average intelligence and industry that it won’t pay 
to be rich, and when all may enjoy the leisure so well de- 
fined by an old Bohemian in one of my cooking-books, — 
“ Leisure,” he says, ‘‘ consists in the diligent and intelligent 
use of time.” | 

I happened to be employing the little leisure that I can 
find in the conduct of my affairs to the solution of this 
problem, but have had to hasten the work, since only two 
or three days ago Mr. Brooks asked me to submit it to you. 
A complete study of the forces now in action that are sym- 
bolized by the figures submitted to you cannot be made by 
any private investigator, and I trust that Mr. North, the 
Superintendent of the Census, will be impressed with the 
aspect of the case herein presented, and may so organize 
the affairs in the Census Department as to bring out the 
relative numbers and conditions of the collective and indi- 
vidual branches of industry on the lines which in this paper 
I have merely sketched. 

My own observation during over sixty (60) years of em- 
ployment by corporations has led me to the same conclusion 
to which this analysis leads: namely, the corporate or col- 
lective system is necessary in the conduct of railways ; it is 
convenient for the organization of many departments of in- 
dustry ; it has been adopted in many manufacturing corpo- 
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rations, where it has proved to be a somewhat costly and 
ineffectual method. In all the large and necessary corpora- 
tions you will observe that some one man comes to the head 
with paramount influence. Sometimes he is advanced too 
rapidly, he loses his head, he fails, and is removed ; but with- 
out this paramount influence of individual power and capa- 
city, there is no efficiency either in the railroad or the manu- 
facturing corporation. 

In the manufacturing corporation I have witnessed many 
beginnings by a few powerful stockholders concentrating 
their force under a strong management ; hence success, with 
full dividends. These attract attention, gradually the stock 
becomes widely distributed, the founders die off, and it falls 
into the ordinary management without a single responsible 
head: then comes failure and reorganization. The history 
of corporate manufacturing, I think, in a majority of corpo- 
rations, is a record of alternate success, failure and bank- 
ruptcy, reorganization and reconstruction, the Neg No) of 
individualism declaring itself in every phase. 

In the lesser arts the corporate system seldom attains, 
except in recent years as a substitute for limited partner- 
ships. Individualism is implanted in human nature. Effec- 
tive work demands personal liberty, freedom of contract, 
and the unrestricted use of all the elements of production 
and distribution, including time. All efforts to restrict the 
exchange of products, of course admitting necessary police 
regulation by legislation, and all efforts of trades unions to 
limit the use which each man may make of his own time and 
his own capacity, offer temporary obstructions to progress 
and welfare. One after another these devices attract un- 
practical, sentimental, or selfish persons, and are imposed 
upon large numbers of people often against their will. 

In the end individualism has prevailed and will prevail. 
Every attempt to deprive adult men and women of their 
liberty to use their own faculties for their own benefit, which 
they cannot do in trade or commerce except to the mutual 
benefit of those with whom they deal, will in the lapse of 
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time be rejected, and the fundamental law of personal liberty 
will yield the utmost benefit and the greatest measure of 
human welfare. 

I entered upon this investigation with this impression on 
my mind, but I have endeavored to analyze the figures which 
I have presented to you without being biased, and to put be- 
fore you the positive results which may be derived from them. 

I trust the Superintendent of the Census may adopt and 
improve my methods. I have only been able to show the 
way and to give this imperfect sketch. If the trained ex- 
perts of the Census Department should tabulate the arts and 
occupations by classing the collective factories and work- 
shops in their order and the lesser arts according to their 
kind, and by classing occupations by the relative demands 
on the faculties of brain, hand, and eye, with corresponding 
tables of relative earnings, I am certain that the tendency to 
individualism in every occupation would be proved. 

Another factor in material progress should be noted. In 
the last century the profit of each generation consisted wholly 
in saving the waste of the previous one. In the present cen- 
tury it seems even probable that the profit of each decade 
will consist in saving the waste of the previous ten years. 
Inventions are now proceeding with such rapidity, and the 
forces of electricity, of gas engines, of steam turbines, and 
new tools and machines are coming on so fast, that the pro- 
gress of the factory and the workshop may be more fully 
indicated by the size of the scrap-heap than ever before. If 
the improbable should come to pass, and it should prove that 
the great bogs of carbonaceous material which have formed 
in all the hollows of the glacial drift of the North and in the 
morasses and lagoons of the South, are in fact coal in its 
primary form, needing only a simple and cheap mechanical 
process in place of geologic ages to convert it into fuel, coke, 
and gas, another unlimited supply of power will be added to 
our resources. 

I have called attention to the fact that the profit of each 
generation in the past has consisted in saving what was 
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wasted by the one before. The next great saving in waste 
may be in architecture, in saving the waste of roof space. 
Architecture should stand at the head of all the arts, yet 
we have developed no national type. The common type of 
roof (now giving place to flat roofs, seldom fully utilized), 
whether the pitched roof, the Mansard, or the crazy roof 
decorated with inverted mustard-pots and pepper-boxes, and 
the hollow flat roof with wooden cornices, are all bad and 
dangerous. The interior of the pitched and Mansard roofs 
is usually encumbered with combustible rubbish, while the 
exterior seems to have been devised for the special purpose 
of catching sparks and attracting flame, so that the spread 
of a conflagration is most fully assured. Perhaps the worst 
examples of bad, wasteful, and dangerous roofs are to be 
found on asylums, hospitals, and often on schoolhouses and 
college buildings. 

When safe and solid construction takes the place of com- 
bustible architecture, flat roofs may be so constructed as to 
become the resort of those who dwell in tenement houses 
in the hot nights of summer; they will give place for roof 
hydrants and fire apparatus protected by parapet walls on 
business blocks; they will provide open spaces in summer, 
glazed in winter, on the schoolhouses that are in crowded 
cities with no sufficient playgrounds attached; they will give 
places for sun and air upon hospitals where sun-rooms for 
winter use may be glazed and tents may be put up in sum- 
mer. In short, if true regard be given to the motive of each 
building, the present waste of nearly all the roof spaces of 
cities may be saved and put to useful purposes, adding an 
area at very slight cost equal to the ground area on which 
city buildings now stand. 

A beginning has already been made. The roof gardens on 
a few of the hotels in upper New York and on some of the 
theatres, and the provision for recreation of the employees 
upon the top of the latest and safest of the department 
stores, prove that true architects, or some owners who direct 
architects, fully comprehend this subject. 
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It is sometimes held that the soul of a people is embodied | 
in its arts, especially in its architecture. If that is true, in 
what type of architecture is the soul of the people of this 
country expressed? Possibly in the old colonial type of a 
detached dwelling-house standing for the home and the fam- 
ily. Who can name any other example? The reversion to 
that type is a hopeful sign of the present time. 

The mention of cement opens another broad field for 
reflection. The most backward art in the United States is 
what may be called in this treatise the Manufacture of 
Buildings, in which the largest body of workmen outside 
of agriculture is occupied, constituting the Building Trades. 
This art is under the supervision (I wish I could say the 
intelligent direction) of a special class called Architects, who 
are ambitious to be artists, but who until recent years paid 
very little attention to engineering or to the principles of 
construction, holding the utterly erroneous position that the 
work of the engineer and the builder did not constitute a 
necessary part of the training of the artistic architect, and 
forgetting that some of the greatest architects of the Renais- 
sance were among the greatest engineers of their day. I may 
only name Michael Angelo, Brunelleschi, and Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

A change is rapidly going on under the urgent call of 
men of affairs for competent architects who may be capa- 
ble of constructing buildings that shall not go rapidly into 
the ash-heap by way of fire. As I once told Sir John Cock- 
burn when witnessing the active work of the Boston Fire 
Department, “We may judge of the architecture of this city 
in inverse proportion to the activity and skill of the Fire 
Department.” 

The beginning of architecture and also of printed or in- 
scribed records is found in the age of clay, when unburnt 
bricks were the materials for the construction of buildings 
in Egypt, and clay tiles marked the beginning of books of 
record in Assyria. In the course of time the work of con- 
struction passed from the age of clay or unburnt brick to 
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the age of stone with timber roof, where roofs were needed. 
The next stage was the age of brick or stone with open 
timber construction in the cathedrals and other buildings ; 
much later came the age of the basket-framed wooden 
dwelling encased in brick or stone walls of tolerably solid 
construction ; presently passing on to the age of sham, or 
of wooden structures of the most combustible kind, set off 
within brick or stone walls in churches, memorial halls, 
schoolhouses, and dwellings, giving a sham architectural 
appearance on the outside, but provided within with every 
possible open way for fire to pass protected from water 
from the heating apparatus in the basement to the peak 
of the hollow roof. Next came the age of cast iron and of 
wrought iron combined with brick and timber, from which 
we have passed into another age of sham or to the basket- 
work construction of light steel, exceedingly subject to cor- 
rosion, holding up under fire so as to assure the complete 
destruction of the contents even without serious injury to 
the frame, and veneered on the outside with brick or thin 
slabs of stone. 

_ We are now passing on in the upward spiral of progress 
again to the age of clay, — burnt clay in brick and tile and 
plaster materials, — concretes, cohesive tiles, bonded by 
cement, combined in new forms of solid, durable, and true 
construction, to which true architects may give dignity and 
esthetic beauty such as can never be imparted to the sham 
construction of steel and veneer. 

Bookmaking passed from the age of clay tiles through the 
use of papyrus, palm-leaf, and parchment, thence into strong, 
well-made fibrous paper; but now, alas! passing downward 
not upward, into the age of wood pulp loaded with clay, a 
reversion of the most detestable order, from which it may 
be hoped that we shall emerge when science and invention 
find a way to make good paper,— durable, strong, and light 
without the clay, and save us from being cheated with clay 
products combined with mere pulp that possess neither pre- 
sent merit nor permanent durability. 
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In this reversion to clay and plaster materials we may 
soon witness the beginning of a national type of architecture 
untrammeled by the quality of the materials to which our 
buildings have been restricted. Let us hope for it. Again, 
this means Individualism in the practice of architecture, the 
study of the motion of each building, the adaptation of the 
products of clay and plastic cement to the special condition: 
of each section of the Union. It may be hoped that, in the 
progress of this change, men will come to the front who, 
combining the functions of the architect and the engineer, 
may be trusted to design the great factories and workshops, 
and who may put into them evidence that industrialism and 
true art are not inconsistent with each other. 

We are entering upon a century of industrial activity in 
which militarism, imperialism, and war will be suppressed by 
the force of commerce. 

I use the word force in order to call attention to one of 
its most singular applications in the manufacture of killing- 
instruments. 

Very truly has Dr. William Everett observed that ‘“ Man 
is the only illogical animal.”’ In proof of this, witness that 
the most potent agent in promoting the era of peace is the 
inventor and manufacturer of killing implements and ma- 
chines. These men seek only their own personal profit. 
The manufacturers are governed by commercial motives.. 
They seldom, almost never, take any personal risk in the use 
of the weapons that they make. A glance over only a few 
names will prove this. A slight investigation also proves that 
the profits in this branch of manufacture have been very 
large, leading to some of the largest fortunes. We may name 
only some of the more conspicuous among the inventors and 
the manufacturers of killing-machines: Krupp, Armstrong, 
Hudson Maxim, Winchester, Remington, Whitworth, Hiram 
Maxim, Sharp, Ericsson, Laird, Gatling, Cramp. I have the 
impression that the Mauser, Krag-Jorgensen, Martini-Henry, 
and other European rifles are the invention of civilians, but 
where men of inventive capacity may be forced into military 
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service by conscription, some inventors may be in the ser- 
vice. These are the names of civilians by whom inventions 
have been made and science has been applied for commer- 
cial purposes. Not one has ever appeared among masters of 
the art of war. 

On the other hand, not one name ever conspicuous in mili- 
tary or naval records appears among the inventors. Glance 
over the list of names of men who have become famous in 
war, and with here or there some minor or temporary im- 
provement, not one is credited with any invention of any 
permanent importance in the conduct of war. As one of the 
greatest inventors in this line once wrote to me, “ Had it 
been left to military men to invent their own weapons, they 
would have been fighting to-day with stone axes and wooden 
clubs.”’ 

Yet more, all the great inventions have been forced upon 
military and naval officers. “The Monitor’? was built at 
private cost and forced into our navy, where it met and de- 
stroyed “The Merrimack,” which had been built at the in- 
stance of Governor Wise of Virginia, who had no military 
record. “ The Monitor” saved the navy of the United States 
from destruction, and perhaps saved the nation. The reason 
is plain. A type of mind which is capable of comprehending 
grand strategy and the science of warfare is not inventive. 
It is conservative. It deals under certain general principles 
' with things as they are, and hates to have all its tactics, 
drill, alignment, and method of developing armies changed 
and altered. 

We are fortunate and singular in this country in having 
no military class or caste, nor does either the army or navy 
service attract intelligent men for any reason that it leads to 
a high social position. The graduates of West Point, brought 
together from every part of the country, subjected to a rigid 
but very narrow course of instruction, are sent away as soon 
as they graduate to distant points; seldom met in what is 
called society ; always welcome when they do appear. 

The graduates of the Naval School at Annapolis are 
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assigned to duty at far distant places; seldom met in soci- 
ety, as it is called, perhaps oftener than army officers be- 
cause the navy yards are near cities. They, again, are always 
welcome and always interesting because in the peaceful duties 
of the navy, in the coast survey, the maintaining of light- 
houses, and other scientific pursuits, their minds are broad- 
ened and led to a wider interest than the ordinary duties 
of the army officer lead to. 

Again: One of the great advantages of this country over 
every European nation is the conspicuous absence of the 
regular soldier on the streets of cities, yet more in the rural 
districts. How many of the younger people of the present 
generation have ever seen a regular soldier in uniform ? 

Neither career offers any future to a man of inventive 
capacity or great organizing power. It follows, especially in 
respect to the naval service, since it became, as some one 
has said, “‘a very dangerous branch of mechanical engineer- 
ing, very much under-paid,” that it ceases to hold the men of 
highest capacity. Many, very many, have left before reach- 
ing middle life to take the places which are always open to 
them, which call for a much higher standard of ability and 
for more useful service than in the navy, promising to lead 
on to fortune in place of dependence in old age upon a mea- 
gre pension. It would not be suitable for me to name the 
large number of men who have graduated in these schools, 
who are now in charge of many of the largest works in this 
country, but they are well known to every one who comes in 
close contact with these establishments. 

Witness again the power of the inventor in the almost 
childish proposal of the Czar, even in his broad design which 
led to the organization of the Hague Conference. He pro- 
poses to stop the progress of invention and to limit killing- 
instruments to their existing conditions. He would put limits 
on the hell of war, lest it should become so conspicuous as 
to stop warfare. Of course such proposals are futile and 
fleeting. The inventor is more potent than the Czar, and the 
Russians are now meeting the proof. 
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Again: The efforts of the charitable to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war, and to bring the Red Cross organization to 
alleviate suffering, merely serve as almost transparent screens, 
covering but not hiding the abomination and barbarity of 
the whole system. 

Yet there are men to whom service in the army and navy 
is always attractive, even though not governed by the mere 
brute element which we find in such books as the “ Autobio- 
graphy of Lord Wolseley” (whose name has perhaps been 
misspelled ; it might read Wolfsley),—in whom the sur- 
vival of the brute, even coupled with high intellectual quali- 
ties, indicates the degradation to which manhood may be 
brought in the practice of a profession. 

The class of men to whom service in the army and navy 
is attractive will still be called for even when the great bat- 
tleships have passed away and the absurd dogma, “In peace 
prepare for war” by exhausting the resources of a country, 
has been exposed and been rejected. There will for genera- 
tions to come exist the necessity of a moderate force for the 
protection of commerce from predatory nations, and there 
will be need, as there is in Canada, of a national mounted 
police which calls into its ranks men of high character and 
standing. 

Again: The peaceful service of the navy may always 
draw into it men of ability whose interest in science finds 
opportunity in the development of the service to which I 
have previously called attention. 

The advocates of peace are not as a rule non-resistants 
or men of peace at any price. What they seek to compass 
is the limit of armies and navies to the defense of liberty, 
of the freedom of the sea, and the protection of commerce 
against privateers, pirates, and predatory rulers, waiting for 
the time to come when dynastic families kept in place by 
caste and privileged classes have either degenerated and died 
out, or have been deposed by the establishment of popular 
sovereignty among the masses whom they now oppress. 

There is nothing more shallow or sophistical than the tone 
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in which what is called Commercialism is often held up to 
scorn. 

By way of commerce human wants are supplied and human 
needs are met. 

It requires the service of men of more commanding ability 
than armies or navies, and at its behest the century on which 
we have now entered will be dominated by its power. 

One needs so review the events of only six generations 
of the customary number of years, so defined, to bring 
before his mind the evidence. 

It was one year after I was born when the first steam 
locomotive passed over the iron rails on this continent. 

When my father was born there was not a power loom in 
this country and very few in England. 

Modern industry and commerce have been developed 
within the span of a single life not yet fully spent. All 
these forces tend toward the “ Eternal Peace” that Imman- 
uel Kant predicted a century since : — 

“Can this thing come to pass ? 
Nay, if it be, alas —a Vision, 
Still let us sleep and dream it true; 
Or sane and broad awake, 
For its great sound and sake, 
Take it and make it Earth’s and Peace ensue.” 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

I have said that one who can read the lessons of which 
these figures are the symbols cannot fail to be an optimist 
as he comprehends the forces that have so changed the con- 
ditions of the world in the nineteenth century. Before that 
period the progress of the world had been by war; in that 
period the power of commerce began the suppression of 
war, and the development of science is now rendering the 
suppression of the predatory nations more certain. 

It may be deemed only a vision, even a mere fancy, to 
predicate the cessation of warfare on the forces of inven- 
tion and of commercialism. There is much shallow sophistry 
in the denunciation of commercialism, but what is it? The 
word stands for the conduct of commerce, and it is by com- 
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merce that the hungry are fed, the naked are clothed, and 
the homeless are housed. It rests on mutual service, it de- 
mands peace and order, its conduct rests on probity, integ- 
rity, capacity, and character. 

The practical man can find in these conditions and in 
the present application of power, light, and heat generated 
by methods unknown before the men of threescore years 
and ten had reached middle life, the assurance of yet greater 
abundance, more widely diffused, when the war of tariffs 
shall have become as grotesque and as futile as the war of 
battleships is becoming, when met by torpedoes and subma- 
rine destroyers. 

The idealist who accepts no dogma and admits no final 
authority either in politics, science, or philosophy can find in 
the “Ion” or spark of mental energy by which his life is 
governed the promise of the infinite and the eternal; the 
light that leads up to the high thought that can never alter. 
To him 


“ The one remains, the many change and pass. 
Life like a dome of many colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death comes and shatters it to fragments.” 


A few words of more general import in conclusion, The 
imagination is a prime factor in the promotion and in the 
conduct of all large undertakings. I mean not the mere 
fancy of the unreasoning speculator or stock gambler; but 
the forecast and power of basing present action on the long 
distant future. I may cite the late Oakes Ames as an exem- 
plar. He was askilled mechanic, who had reached more than 
middle age in the prosaic occupation of making shovels in 
which he had secured a fortune. No one would have imputed 
imagination in the ordinary sense to him. He was a man of 
strict integrity, of solid character, and the highest probity. 
Elected to Congress, his imagination was aroused by what 
then seemed almost a fanciful project of binding the Pacific 
States of the Union with iron rails. This great conception 
took possession of him, and into it he put his whole fortune 
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at the greatest risk. True himself, he did not suspect others. 
He became allied with men of great ability but of little honor 
or integrity, and they betrayed him. In the pursuit of this 
great national work he sought support among his associ- 
ates in and out of Congress. He used his personal credit in 
the rashest manner in order to bring in funds necessary 
to the conclusion of the great work. Prudent men distrusted 
the undertaking and refused to invest. His colleague, Mr. 
Samuel Hooper, risked a large sum, and when other col- 
leagues deserted Mr. Ames, he stood by him manfully and 
justified his course. For years success was doubtful, but at 
length it was attained. Attacks were then made on all who 
shared. The base deserted him, and cowards in Congress 
went back on him, trying to screen themselves from acts 
for which they might have been proud by imputing to him 
corruption and venality. This man who had accomplished 
more to maintain the union of the Pacific and Atlantic 
States than any other man in civil life was hounded to his 
grave by an unjustifiable and unmerited vote of censure. 
But the imagination is also a potent factor in causing tem- 
porary depression and retardation in material progress, lead- 
ing sometimes to senseless panics. At the present time we 
witness an example. The word “ protection ’’ has become a 
sort of fetish, and when changes are proposed in the tariff, busi- 
ness men begin to halt in all their transactions, even those 
who could only gain with every removal of a duty on imports, 
who are by far the largest number occupied in business. 
They imagine that there will be a great change in all prices, 
and then they buy and sell only from hand to mouth, ceasing 
to lay up even their customary and almost necessary stocks. 
This country was never before so full of wealth as it is 
now. There never was a greater amount of capital waiting 
for investments. The opportunities for the expansion of in- 
dustry, of trade, and of commerce were never so great, yet 
depression exists, and in the common phrase, “ Trade is very 
dull.” Why? The tariff question is up, and all think they 
must wait to see what Congress will do. If only the fact 
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could be made plain to every one that whether by means 
of the high tariff which has been enforced for a generation 
since the end of the Civil War, or in spite of it, our arts 
have reached such a state that out of over thirty million 
(30,000,000) persons now occupied for gain, supporting 
eighty-two million (82,000,000) population, not one million 
(1,000,000) could be harmed, while all the rest would be 
benefited, if every duty upon imports were repealed and every 
custom-house were razed to the ground. Were it not for this 
misleading imagination, activity might take the place of the 
present depression. No one even suggests such a radical 
measure, nor could absolute free trade be reached, even if it 
were believed to be most desirable, under the present neces- 
sity for collecting a moderate revenue for duties on imports. 
But may not the proofs which are herein assembled bring 
support to such a change in duties on imports as shall make it 
certain that all taxes that the people pay the government shall 
receive? Can any one sustain a policy by which the power 
of public taxation is perverted to purposes of private gain? 
May we not demand reciprocity, on the one hand, and the 
adjustment of the duties on imports in such a manner as will 
best promote domestic industry, protect American labor, 
and assure the public welfare ? 

If in this effort to bring public support to a true policy of 
protection to domestic industry and to the tendency to indi- 
vidualism, these treatises may be timely and serviceable, I 
shall be well satisfied. I shall be no more scared by the hard 
words that may be uttered than I have been by the foolish 
cry of “traitor” which was put upon me because I stood 
firmly on the principle of liberty and denounced criminal 
aggression upon the people of the Philippine Islands. 

The principle of liberty is too deeply embodied in the in- 
stitutions of this country to be overcome by any legislative 
restrictions not rightly covered by the power of the Police 
to prevent abuse. Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Press, the 
greatest possible freedom in the division, purchase, and sale 
of land, Free Trade on a continental scale within our own 
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domain, have been attained. The few restrictions on the 
right of every one to enjoy the free use of his own time and 
capacity will soon be abated. 


Protection of Pig Iron—What did 2t cost ? — 
Who gained? — Who paid? 


I submit the analysis of the iron and steel industry from 
David A. Wells’ last book, entitled “Recent Economic 
Changes.” I shared with him in making this analysis, 
which is carefully guarded, is conservative, and is far within 
the mark in proving that in the ten years which elapsed 
from 1888 to 1897 the excess of disparity in price paid 
by the consumers of this country mainly to the producers 
of iron and steel, stated by Mr. Wells at five hundred and 
sixty million dollars ($560,000,000), was in fact nearer seven 
hundred million dollars ($700,000,000) than the sum named. 
This disparity, whatever the price may have been in either 
year in this country or in Europe, rendered it impossible for 
the converters of pig and bar iron into machinery and the 
higher types of metallurgy of this country to compete with 
the workshops of Europe, while the iron and steel makers 
of the crude forms of pig, ingot, and bar were enabled to 
convey enormous sums from the pockets of the consumers 
into their own quickly accumulated wealth. The interme- 
diate consumers of these crude forms of metal, the machin- 
ists, the tool makers, and that vast body of craftsmen far more 
numerous than all occupied up to the pig, bar, and rail, 
were restricted and oppressed, while their competitors in 
Europe were fully protected in their control of all other mar- 
kets of the world and in part of the home market in this_ 
country. 

It will be observed that American labor was not protected. 
The proportion of hands occupied in mines, coke ovens, fur- 
naces, and rolling-mills is but a small fraction of the persons 
occupied in all the manufacturing and mining arts, —a small 
portion even of that force consists of skilled labor, the larger 
portion being common laborers of a very low type, — not 
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their fault. But American labor, either native or native born, 
finds occupation of a much higher and more useful quality 
than to work under the squalid conditions of the mining 
towns and of the blast-furnaces as they were in the period. 
It followed that the mine-owners and furnace-men imported 
foreign workmen of every type to fill places that they could 
not fill at home at very low rates of wages, bringing about the 
most dangerous and squalid conditions of life that have ever 
existed in any section of this country, hardly yet alleviated. 
What had been protected, and what is the necessary course 
of interference in the conduct of an art which could not have 
been kept out of this country by any legislation short of pro- 
hibition, was the gradual concentration of the control of all 
the great establishments among a lessening number of own- 
ers, a greater and greater subjection of the workmen to their 
control, strikes, violence, and conflict from time to time, 
until in 1890 the home competition and the very great skill 
of the men who had taken the lead brought prices down to 
a parity with foreign prices or even less, proved that the 
artificial stimulus of protection had never been needed, and 
brought about even conditions in the prices of crude iron 
and steel in this country and in Great Britain. Straightway 
the higher forms of metallurgy, — the conversion of these 
crude forms into their higher types — went on by leaps and 
bounds, and the exports of machinery amounted rapidly to 
over one hundred million dollars ($100,000,000). 

But the concentration of the iron and steel works went on, 
culminating in the Steel Trust, in which all the real capital 
_represented was less than what the consumers of iron had 
paid in ten years in order to support what was grotesquely 
called an infant industry. The fortunes of the great multi- 
millionaires, so far as they have realized them in cash by 
getting rid of the paper stock of the Steel Trust, represented 
in part their skill and ability. Many of them were men who 
would have built up the iron and steel industry without pro- 
tection as surely as they built it up under the system.’ Their 
excess of profits beyond the normal rates in unsubsidized 
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work conveyed from the pockets of consumers into their 
hoards amounted to more than the cash value of all the pro- 
perty that they put into the Steel Trust. 

The end is not yet. The public has not been gulled intoa 
digestion of these paper stocks. Strenuous competition has 
been rapidly developed ; the prices of iron and steel are again 
about at a parity with foreign prices ; the exports of machin- 
ery and tools are again increasing, and the public has begun 
to comprehend the axiom put forth by Mr. Habemayer, that 
“the tariff is the mother of trusts,’— and yet more, the 
instrument by which the multi-millionaires of the Steel 
Trust have secured in part, if not wholly, their enormous 
gains. 

The natural law of free exchange and competition evolves 
high wages, low prices, large product, and a lessening mar- 
gin of profit on each unit of product. That is the law of pro- 
gress. The Steel Trust gives a most conspicuous exam- 
ple of the law of retardation and obstruction, — low wages, 
large profits, restricted consumption, compelling help from 
imports even at very high prices and excessive duties, higher 
branches of industry greatly retarded, private profits enor- 
mously augmented. 

But if the only objection to the system of protection were 
its cost, even if for each dollar which the treasury receives 
on tariff taxes another dollar must be added which the peo- 
ple pay but which the government does not receive, the 
burden in dollars and cents would even then be of relatively 
small importance. The continental system of free trade has 
saved us from any serious injury through the privation of 


free commerce with other countries. The evil is not dis-. 


closed by the mere cost: it is far deeper. Protection gen- 
erates a privileged class. Patronage in the distribution of 
offices becomes one of the instruments by which the privi- 
leged class secures political influence. Privilege, patronage, 
and protection are synonymous terms. Whenever and wher- 
ever, or under whatever party name, the power of public tax- 
ation is or can be perverted to purposes of private gain, the 
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politics of the country are degraded. Public office in place 
of being a public trust is perverted to the support of private 
trusts. | 

In districts and in States men of the highest intellectual 
capacity, most capable of becoming statesmen, are practi- 
cally barred from public office because they will not submit 
their convictions of right and justice to the demands of the 
privileged class by whom the caucuses are managed and 
the members of Congress are nominated. In other cases, 
in some very notable instances at the present time, men in 
high positions have sacrificed their own convictions in order 
to attain high political position in Senate and House. Such 
men are used by the privileged class to promote their own 
purposes, but they have neither the respect nor confidence 
even of their own supporters. There can be no true states- 
manship, no true selection of representatives in Congress, no 
true organization of the civil service, so long as the power 
of taxation is perverted to purposes of private gain, mis- 
called protection. Even if this policy had promoted greater 
material welfare, even if it had accomplished the alleged 
purposes and in many, many cases the honest and sincere 
purposes of its promoters, yet it must be condemned. The 
price of political corruption would have been too great even 
if material success had been attained. But having utterly 
failed, — having retarded rather than promoted the material 
welfare of the nation, — it must be condemned economically, 
morally, and politically. » 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES! 


‘‘TueE world’s average annual production of pig-iron, from 
1878 to 1887, was in round numbers 20,800,000 net tons of 
2,000 pounds each. In 1887 it reached 24,600,000 net tons. 
The average product of the United States, from 1878 to 
1887 inclusive, was 4,758,000 tons. 
“The average annual import of iron by the United States, 
1 By D. A. Wells, pages 468, 469, 471-474. 
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from 1878 to 1887 inclusive, in the form of pig, bars, rails, 
and plates (omitting machinery and hardware), was 1,100,000 
net tons. Reasoning from the value of the imports of ma- 
chinery, hardware, and other manufactures of iron and steel 
during the same period, the average annual import of these 
products for the ten years in question was probably in excess 
of 225,000 net tons. It is safe to say, therefore, that the 
consumption of iron and steel in the United States, in one 
form or another, each year for the ten years, 1878 to 1887 
inclusive, was about 6,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each, or 
a fraction less than thirty per cent. of the entire product of 
the world. 

“The consumption of the United States for the year 1887 
was yet more startling. The domestic product amounted 
to 7,187,000 tons. The import of rails, bars, plates, and the 
like, was 1,997,000 tons; and by estimate from value, the 
import of machinery, hardware, tools, etc., must have been 
at least 330,000 tons additional, giving a total consumption 
for the year of 9,500,000 net tons, or a fraction less than forty 
per cent. of the entire product of the world. 

“The pig-iron production of the United States for 1888 
was 7,268,507 net, or 6,489,738 gross tons. For the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1889, the Pro was 7,993,903 
net, or 7,137,413 gross tons. 

“The average annual product of pig-iron in Great Britain 
from 1878 to 1887 inclusive was 7,500,000 gross tons, or a 
little less than 8,400,000 net tons. The product of 1887 
(7,559,518 tons) corresponded very closely to the average of 
the whole period. 

“It therefore follows from these figures that the consump- 
tion of iron and steel in the United States for the ten years 
— 1877 to 1887—was equal to seventy-five per cent. of the 
average production of Great Britain during that period, and 
that it has now (1889) reached such dimensions as to approx- 
* imate closely to the present entire annual British iron and 
steel product. Furthermore, as no country other than Great 
Britain exports iron and steel in quantities proportioned in 
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any important degree to the total consumption of the United 
States, nearly every other country, with the possible excep- 
tions of Belgium, Sweden, and Norway, importing more iron 
and steel than it exports, it is obviously impossible for the 
United States to procure a supply adequate to meet its con- 
sumption of these necessary metals except in great measure 
from its own mines and furnaces. 

“Tt now becomes interesting to compute the relative price 
or cost of iron and steel to the consumers of these metals in 
the United States as compared with those of Great Britain 
and other countries ; and Mr. Swank’s little pamphlet affords 
all the data necessary for making this comparison, for the 
years 1878 to 1887 inclusive. This decade included one 
year of prices, in the United States, on a slightly depreci- 
ated paper basis. Specie payments were not renewed until 
1879 ; and, during 1878, the paper-money price of iron was a 
very little higher than the gold price. This difference may, 
however, be legitimately disregarded; because, if we had 
the enormous figures of the consumption of 1888 to add to 
the previous years, omitting 1878, the results of the follow- 
ing computation would find more than ample confirmation. 
Thus, in the period under consideration, 1878 to 1887 inclu- 
sive, the average price of anthracite foundry-iron in Philadel- 
phia was $21.87 per ton. During the same period the average 
price of Scotch pig-iron, as given in Mr. Swank’s pamphlet, 
presumably in Glasgow, was $12.94, reckoning the shilling 
at twenty-four cents. During the last portion of this decade 
trans-oceanic freights were very low; considerable quantities 
of iron having been even carried as ballast, without charge. 
But, even assuming that the freight on pig-iron had been 
the same as that on manufactures of iron, it would not have 
exceeded $2 per ton. Adding this to the price in Glasgow 
gives us a fraction under $15 per ton, as the price of Scotch 
pig landed in the United States ; and deducting this from 
the price of anthracite foundry-iron, as above stated, we 
find a disparity of $7 per ton in the price of all the pig-iron 
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consumed in this country in ten years, as compared with the 
average price of Scotch pig for the corresponding period in 
Great Britain. 

“Tf objection be taken to this comparison, it may be more 
fair to take a higher grade of iron. For example, during the 
same period the average price of the best rolled bar-iron in 
Philadelphia was $50.30 per ton of 2,240 pounds, while the 
average price in England of the best Staffordshire marked 
bars was $36.48, a difference substantially of $14 per ton. 
And this disparity in the prices of iron and steel in the two 
countries becomes greater the higher we go in the grades 
selected for comparison. But, selecting the lowest grades as 
the standard, and applying the difference of $7 between the 
price of Pennsylvania anthracite “foundry” and “Scotch 
pig” to the consumption of the United States of 60,000,000 
tons in ten years, it will be found that the consumers of iron 
and steel in the United States paid, in the ten years from 
1878 to 1887, $420,000,000 in excess of the cost of a like 
quantity of iron to the consumers of Great Britain during the 
same period. 

“In respect to steel, comparison shows the disparity of 
prices to be even much greater. Thus the production of steel 
in all its forms, in the United States, for the ten years under 
consideration, was 19,127,000 net tons. The import of steel 
during the same time was 859,000 tons. Adding this last 
amount and a fair allowance for other kinds of steel imported, 
it becomes apparent that the consumption of steel in the 
United States in the ten years from 1878 to 1887 was over 
20,000,000 tons. 

“To determine now the difference or disparity in the 
prices of steel in the two countries, the lowest form will be 
again taken as the standard for comparison; and for so do- 
ing Mr. Swank’s tables afford the following data : — 

“The average price of steel rails in the United States 
from 1878 to 1887 was $44 per ton. In Great Britain, dur- 
ing the same period, the average was $30 per ton. At these 
rates the adverse difference in the cost of consumption of 
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20,000,000 tons of steel in the United States would have 
been $280,000,000. But as a difference, as respects the cost 
of the iron used in the making of steel in the two countries, 
of $7 per ton has been already allowed, the cost of the con- 
sumption of steel in the United States may be properly 
charged with only one half of this disparity, or $140,000,000. 

“ Taking, therefore, the lowest grades of iron and steel asa 
standard in this computation of the disparity of cost or price, 
from 1878 to 1887, the aggregate excess of cost of iron and 
steel in ten years, to the consumers of the United States, 
above that paid in Great Britain, has been $560,000,000, or 
at an average of $56,000,000 per annum; and on a separate 
computation, made in the same way, for the year 1887, the 
disparity in price for the United States rises for that single 
year to $80,000,000. 

“The revenue derived by the Government of the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, was, on 
ores and pig-iron, $3,667,000, and on manufactures of iron 
and steel, $17,046,000 ; or a total of $20,713,000. 

“It therefore appears that in the process of collecting an 
amount of revenue, which constituted less than one fifth 
part of the excess or surplus revenue of that year, the coun- 
try was subjected to an additional tax of $60,000,000, which 
was paid by the consumers of iron and steel in some way. 
Doubtless this difference was largely absorbed in the cost 
of assembling the materials, and by charges on the making 
of iron and steel in those iron-furnaces and rolling-mills 
which are either out of place or out of date; and it cannot 
fairly be claimed to have been all a bounty to the owners of 
the works, whatever part may have gone in that direction. 

« Attention is next asked to the benefit that is popularly 
supposed to accrue from making iron and steel in the United 
States in preference to importing it. 

“The conditions of life in the iron and coal mines have 
been so often described that it is not worth while to here 
repeat them. The wages paid are low, and the conditions of 
employment are as bad as they well can be. In the blast- 
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furnaces and the rolling-mills the conditions are somewhat 
better ; but the work is arduous in the extreme and most 
exhausting. 

“In the census year 1880, in which it was estimated that 
the sum paid in wages corresponded to about ‘three fourths 
time for the full force, the earnings of the skilled and un- 
skilled workmen in all the rolling-mills, blast-furnaces, coke- 
ovens, and iron and coal mines of the United States averaged 
$365 each per annum. The number occupied in these indus- 
tries in the census year was a fraction over 205,000; the sum 
of their earnings was $75,000,000. The production of the 
census year was a little less than the average consumption of 
the last ten years, and about four sevenths of the consump- 
tion of 1887. Since 1880, however, very great improvements 
have been made in the processes of conversion of ore and fuel 
into iron and steel, by the application of natural gas and by 
improvements in mechanism. The iron mines of the South 
have also been opened, where a very much less proportionate 
quantity of labor suffices for the production of a given quan- 
tity of iron than in Pennsylvania. Wages have risen in daily 
rate, but the cost of labor in a ton of metal has been re- 
duced ; and the sum of the wages has also proportionately 
diminished in ratio to the value of the product. It may be 
safe to compute that there are now occupied in this work of 
making iron and steel for 65,000,000 people about 300,000 


men and boys, averaging perhaps $400 a year each in wages,. 


earning altogether $120,000,000. The people of the United 
States therefore paid, in the year 1887, $21,000,000 toward 
the surplus revenue, and $60,000,000 excess in price, which 
was distributed among the owners of the mineral lands, the 
owners of the furnaces, and the operators of the Besse- 
mer process, and also among the railways, for the cost of 
assembling the materials. 

“In 1880 there were 1,005 iron and steel works, rolling- 
mills, and blast-furnaces in the United States, whose aggre- 
gate ‘capital, according to Mr. Swank, was $231,000,000. 
According to Professor Pumpelly, the capital in the iron 
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mines of the country for that same year was $62,000,000 ; 
and from the joint reports of these two census experts it 
would appear that the aggregate capital invested in all the 
coal mines of the country, at the same date, was $248,000,000, 
of which nearly $200,000,000 stood for the value of the min- 
eral lands or royalties. The proportion of coal and the cost 
of coking, chargeable to the iron industry, may possibly 
cover the odd $48,000,000. The entire capital invested in the 
iron and steel industry of the United States in 1880 was, 
therefore, about $341,000,000 ; and the data above submit- 
ted warrant the conclusion that the price paid by the con- 
sumers of iron and steel in the United States, in order to 
sustain these industries for ten years and to enable the own- 
ers thereof to enjoy its profits, — paying wages to their em- 
ployees somewhat less on an average than were paid at the 
same time to other and outside labor, — was about sixty-five 
per cent. more than the entire capital invested in it. And, 
as it has been already shown that it would be impossible for 
any other country to supply the annual requirements of the 
United States of iron and steel for consumption, it further 
follows that the payment of $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 per 
annum by this country to sustain a branch of industry which 
cannot be displaced or destroyed by any possible foreign 
competition, is clearly unnecessary.” 


Mr. Wells often mourned the slow progress of the reforms 
which he advocated, but I often told him that such men as 
he worked for the future, reminding him that it took more 
than fifty years before the principles developed by Adam 
Smith in 1776 even began to be applied in Great Britain 
in 1824 under the lead of Huckisson. Had the “ Wealth of 
Nations” been published fifty years earlier, the War of the 
Revolution might never have been brought on by the effort 
of Great Britain to oppress the colonies under a false system 
of taxation. 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, — When I was 
asked to take part in the Centenary of the birth of Richard 
Cobden I hesitated, not feeling competent to deal in any 
adequate way with the true purport of his life and work. 

His work was not limited to commerce and trade in the 
ordinary sense in which those words are used ; he was moved 
to deal with these questions first by the misery which he 
found around him in Great Britain when he first came to 
man’s estate; but yet more by his quick perception that 
tariff wars were but the counterpart of actual wars of armed 
forces. He saw that actual wars had engendered wars of tar- 
iffs, and that if the nations of the world could be led to deal 
with each other for mutual service and mutual benefit in the 
conduct of commerce, nearly every motive for war would be 
ended. Under the influence of this humane purpose he de- 
voted his life to the cause of free trade. Had he lived longer, 
he would have attacked another evil due to protective legisla- 
tion in England which still burdens the nation, — the mainte- 
nance of a privileged class of landlords, who have succeeded 
in throwing the main burden of taxes upon other classes in 
the effort to gain certain benefits to themselves. 

They have detached the peasant from the soil; thrown 
the burden of rates and other taxes upon occupiers, not upon 
the owners of land in fee. This policy of a class division be- 
tween landlord, tenant, farmer, and laborer has brought Great 
Britain to her present stage of being too greatly dependent 
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for the larger part of her food supplies on other countries, — 
mainly on the United States. If thesame system of free and 
easy purchase and sale of land existed in Great Britain and 
Scotland that exists here, agriculture might be as prosperous 
as it is in this country, barring the differences in climate. 

In his fight against the Corn Laws he was fully conver- 
sant with the condition of Ireland; he probably knew what 
was afterward proved to be the fact, that during those dis- 
astrous years of famine, an ample and sufficient supply of 
food was grown from the soil of Ireland to feed the whole 
population in plenty, but all the best and most nutritious 
portions —the meats, the dairy products, and the like — 
were sent out from Ireland to England to pay the rent 
claimed by the absentee landlords, while the poor peasants 
starved and died when the potato crop failed. 

Any adequate treatment of the life of Richard Cobden 
would of necessity cover the whole history of the social and 
political conditions of the English-speaking people from the 
end of the Napoleonic wars down to the present time. In 
his life we witness the power of an idea. Practical in every 
method, prudent in the conduct of every purpose, he is an ex- 
ample of the idealist ; his mind imbued with the true theory, 
based on practical observation and sustained by facts under 
his observation every day, he stood grandly and firmly on 
the single ground of truth, —met at first with derision, with 
obloquy, even with insult, from men in highest position, he 
was the ideal type of true manhood and courage, who, 


“ Caring not for what men think or say, 
Made his own heart his world upon the way.” 


Slowly and surely he and his associates, standing fast to 
the principle of peace, good-will, and plenty, opened the door 
to freedom of commerce and, as time went on, overcame 
even those who had insulted him at the beginning. He con- 
verted his enemies, and delivered his country from the op- 
pression and wrongs that had been inflicted upon the masses 
of her people by the perversion of the power of taxation to 
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purposes of private gain and the assessment of the most 
onerous taxes under the pretext of public welfare, the greater 
part of which were diverted from the public treasury to in- 
crease the wealth of the privileged classes at the cost of the 
Commonwealth. 

I have been asked to deal with two of the special aspects 
of this problem as it is now presented to the people of the 
United States. 

“In the commercial and fiscal policy of a nation lies the 
foundation of the happiness, the prosperity, and the welfare 
not only of the working classes, but of the capitalists also.” 
This comprehensive statement of a fundamental principle 
was made in the House of Commons by James Wilson, the 
founder of the “Economist,” at an early period in the free 
trade legislation of Great Britain. No more conspicuous 
example of the evil consequences of a bad fiscal policy has 
ever been presented than the almost desperate condition into 
which the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
was brought in the year 1840 by the long-continued pres- 
sure of the policy misnamed protection. 

There are two errors pervading the minds of the people 
both of this country and of Great Britain which stand in the 
way on the one side of effective legislation for the reform of 
our tariff; on the other side sustaining in some degree the 
efforts of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to put Great Britain again 
under the burden of restrictive or protective policy. The 
error in the United States, which has long been promoted 
by the advocates of heavy protective duties on imports, is 
the belief that Great Britain had attained such a position of 
paramount control in commerce and manufactures, and of 
a corresponding high prosperity, as to have enabled her to 
change her policy and to become a free trade nation through 
having fully attained the purpose of protection. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this. The condition of the 
United Kingdom in 1840 has been recorded by all subse- 
quent writers, without regard to party and without regard to 
their previous views on fiscal policy, as one almost desperate. 
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In stating these conditions in a short address I must re- 
frain from giving citations of the authorities whom I shall 
quote, almost wholly from memory. “ When Sir Robert Peel 
took office in 1841, every interest of the country was alike 
depressed; in the manufacturing districts mills and work- 
shops were closed, ard property daily depreciated in value ; 
in the seaports shipping was laid up useless in the harbor ; 
agricultural laborers were eking out a miserable existence 
upon starvation wages and parochial relief ; the revenue was 
insufficient to meet the national expenditure; the country 
was brought to the verge of national and universal bank- 
ruptcy. This lamentable condition of affairs was not confined 
to one district, but spread throughout the kingdom. It ex- 
isted not only among the working classes, but among the 
middle and higher classes as well. Bankruptcy and insol- 
vency were everywhere. It deprived the tradesmen of their 
customers, increased the poor rates, and in some of the agri- 
cultural districts the estates were given up to the owners of 
the parish because the rates exceeded the rent.” ‘The pro- 
tective system which had been supported” (I quote these 
words from high authority, I think from Sir Robert Peel), — 
“The protective system which had been supported with a 
view to rendering the country independent of foreign sources 
of supply, and thus, it was hoped, fostering the growth of home 
trade, had most effectively destroyed their trade by reducing 
the entire population to beggary, destitution, and want ; the 
mass of the entire population were unable to procure food, 
and had nothing to spend upon British manufactures.” 

In the position in which Peel first developed his policy of 
reform, he described the Chancellor of the Exchequer “seated 
on an empty chest over the pool of a bottomless deficiency 
fishing for a budget.” 

This is the true picture of the conditions to which the 
protective system had brought Great Britain in 1840, and 
those desperate conditions forced Sir Robert Peel to study 
the causes. In this he was aided and supported by the great 
economist and master of statistical science, Joseph Hume, a 
member of the House of Parliament. 
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In 1787, William Pitt, who had been a willing convert to 
the principles laid down by Adam Smith in “The Wealth of 
Nations,’ carried an act for consolidating the duties pre- 
viously imposed. It required three thousand (3000) resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons to repeal previous acts and 
to bring the tariff into a condition in which any one could 
understand it. : 

Presently, however, the Napoleonic wars forced Great 
Britain to resort again to additional duties, and during the 
first fifty-three (53) years of the reign of George ITI, thir- 
teen hundred (1300) additional acts were passed, until at 
length taxes became so numerous that nothing was left 
untaxed ; even a premium offered for naming a fresh subject 
of taxation failed to stimulate invention. At the end a digest 
was called for which took twenty-five years to prepare, and 
a fresh consolidation became necessary. This was under- 
taken by Mr. James Deacon Hume. One of the witnesses 
before examined by him, Mr. G. R. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade, proved that under the tariff as it then existed and 
continued from 1840 until Peel’s great reform took effect, — 


Ppeaticiesproduced . . . .. . $99,031,049 
eon a Mae vane eas 3 4,349,518 
We Hy Se ch see Git « 1,759,463 
el ie 4 AO PaaS ey ea, Se 387,200 


The committee appointed in 1840 at the instance of Joseph 
Hume classified these duties under the respective heads of, 
Ist, articles of food; 2d, articles in a crude condition; 3d, 
manufactured goods; 4th, articles of voluntary use or lux- 
ury. It was this analysis which converted Sir Robert Peel 
on every point except the duties on corn, and on this analy- 
sis he laid the foundation for his great subsequent reforms. 

In 1884, on examining our national accounts of imports 
and duties, I found them listed by the alphabet without order 
or system. I then wrote to Secretary McCulloch, who was 
about to end his term of office, suggesting that duties and 
imports should be classified under five heads, I added to 
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“articles in a crude condition necessary in the processes of 
domestic industry”? an intermediate class, ‘‘articles partly 
manufactured which are used in the process of domestic 
industry,” beginning with articles of food and live animals, 
following with manufactured articles ready for consumption, 
and ending with articles of luxury and voluntary use. I said 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that if this table were once 
established, it would matter little by what party a Ways and 
Means Committee happened to be appointed; the logic of 
the facts would gradually carry articles of food, crude mate- 
rials, and partly manufactured materials into the free list, 
with the possible exemption of sugar and a few other spe- 
cialties. Such was the course of events down to the framing 
of the McKinley and Dingley Bill, by which some additions 
were made to the free list, but obstructive taxes were in- 
creased on wool and other important articles, few in number 
but necessary to success in important branches of work, by 
which our manufactures are now crippled. 

I need not give you the history of Peel’s great reforms. 
His first measure put five hundred (500) out of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty (1250) dutiable articles into the free list ; he 
then carried an income tax for the first time under con- 
ditions of peace to make up for an expected deficiency of 
revenue. To the surprise of himself and of every one, the 
mere removal of these petty taxes that had yielded a very 
small part of the revenue gave such an impulse both to com- 
merce and manufactures that agriculture began to recover, 
prosperity ensued, the revenue from customs was not dimin- 
ished, the income tax became a surplus. 

In 1845, the whole country, except the landlords, con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the policy, another measure was 
passed by which seven hundred (700) out of the remaining 
seven hundred and fifty (750) dutiable articles were put into 
the free list, and again, in spite of the famine in Ireland, 
commerce and manufactures prospered ; and although there 
were temporary difficulties, caused by a commercial crisis of 
1847 and the Irish famine, yet at the end of the three years 
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for which the income tax had been renewed, the fifty (50) 
articles yielded nearly the original amount of revenue; pros- 
perity began to increase, as Gladstone has expressed it, “by 
leaps and bounds.” 

The Corn Laws went by the board under the pressure of 
famine, but it is an interesting point proving the disastrous 
effects of the protection of the landlords of Great Britain 
and Ireland by laws of entail, of settlement, and exemption 
from taxation,—the occupants paying the rates and the 
great estates almost wholly escaping, —that while there was 
an abundant supply of food made on the soil of Ireland dur- 
ing the famine years, yet the meats, the dairy products, and 
all the more nutritious portions were sent over to England 
in liquidation of the rent of absentee landlords, while the 
peasants starved and died on a diet of rotten potatoes. 

Had Cobden lived, his next great work would have been 
to free the land of the United Kingdom, as he had freed the 
commerce ; but that has not been accomplished, and is to-day 
one of the burning questions of the hour. 

The erroneous impressions in this country in regard to 
the motive which brought Great Britain free trade, and of 
the condition of the country at that period, have had a per- 
nicious influence. Our own yet more complex and stupid 
system, under a tariff from which sixty (60) per cent. of the 
articles taxed could be put into the free list without reducing 
the revenue by fifteen (15) per cent., probably increasing it 
through the prosperity that would ensue, has yet had no 
such adverse influence upon this country as the protective 
system had in Great Britain. Why it has not, we will now 
consider. 

One error is being promoted in Great Britain, notably by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Whatever may be his personal 
integrity, he fails to show the knowledge of facts that might 
be expected from a man in his prominent position. His state- 
ments regarding the reform measures in Great Britain, in 
regard to the alleged views of Richard Cobden, and in re- 
spect to almost the entire course of the fiscal history of Great 
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Britain since 1840, have been so erroneous as to be incom- 
prehensible. From his own previous speeches made when he 
was a Radical and free trader, he has been convicted of mis- 
quoting the arguments and the words of statesmen, but one 
of his arguments has not yet been met in Great Britain. He © 
and his associates, the Tory landlords of Great Britain, im- 
pute the prosperity and the aggressive force of this country 
in the commerce of the world, to the protective policy which 
they are trying to induce Great Britain to recur to. What 
could be more absurd, more erroneous, more inconsistent 
with the facts that are plain to every man whose eyes are not 
blinded! It would be about as wise to attribute the progress 
and prosperity of this country to a protective system, and to 
attribute the variations in our progress which have occurred 
to changes in the tariff, as it would be to count the number 
of red-haired children born at given periods, endowed with 
a sanguine and aggressive temperament, and then to attrib- 
ute to their influence when reaching adult age the variations 
which have occurred in our progressive conditions. The fact 
is plain to all who are unprejudiced, that the prosperity and 
progress of this country have been due to the continental 
system of free trade among the States under the conditions 
of our organic law, bringing the benefit of free commerce 
to the enjoyment of a greater number of civilized people, oc- 
cupying a wider area, than have ever been permitted to enjoy 
that heritage before. 

In a hundred years or a little more of tariffs more or less 
protective, a very few arts, mainly those occupied on the cruder 
products of iron, steel, and cloth, have been stimulated by a 
tariff and probably have developed rather faster than they 
might otherwise have been. Many others have been retarded 
by this tax upon their materials; but by far the larger portion 
of the manufactures of this country have established them- 
selves according to the conditions of each State, of each 
section, almost of each city, varying in kind under conditions 
of climate, soil, proximity of fuel, and all the other elements, 
mostly in total disregard of any duty on a foreign product, 
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growing from the soil in the nature of the case, as incapa- 
ble of suppression as any other art that goes to make up 
the material civilization of a State or a country. 

The system of revenue established by Alexander Ham- 
ilton mainly for the purpose of securing a revenue which 
‘could not be had by direct taxation under the conditions 
of the country at that time, was directed toward sustaining 
by very moderate duties branches of industry already well 
established in the country. In fact, among the principal 
causes of the War of Independence had been the efforts of 
the British Government to prevent the establishment of the 
manufacture of iron, wool, and hats, and of many other arti- 
cles in the Colonies, by forbidding free trade among the 
Colonies. Hamilton refers in his notable speech to a long 
list of manufactures “already well established,” and that 
list includes every one for which protection has been since 
demanded as if it had been an infant industry, except of 
course those which have been generated by subsequent 
inventions. His tariff would be called a desperate and de- 
structive measure of free trade if it were proposed at the 
present day. 

With each successive war a new tariff has been called for 
to sustain and promote the special interests of the arts that 
had been stimulated by war. The outcry for higher duties 
followed the end of the last war with Great Britain ; the 
Morrill Tariff was brought in by the force of the Civil War ; 
and what it has been in this country so has it been in other 
countries. Actual wars render it necessary for nations to 
resort to every form of taxation that will yield a revenue, 
thus generating high tariffs, and these tariffs again tend to 
antagonism and to war. 

Witness the conditions of the Continent of Europe. Be- 
fore the organization of the Empire of Germany, one could 
pass through Central Europe only a few miles without being 
stopped at a custom-house. The absurdity of these conditions 
in a relatively small area developed the necessity of the Zoll- 
verein, or a treaty by which a single tariff at the confines of 
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what is now the Empire took the place of all these obstruc- 
tive tariffs within that area. This measure of necessity made 
the way for the consolidation of the Empire. Ever since that 
consolidation, however, within an area of three million square 
miles of Europe, corresponding to the area of the United 
States omitting Alaska, about twenty bad lines of custom- 
houses stand in the way of mutual service and mutual be- 
nefit, maintaining the prejudices of race andcreed. At these 
barriers taxes of more than one thousand million dollars 
($1,000,000,000) are drawn from the pockets of the people, 
all of which and more is expended on armies and navies, 
which, except for these tariff barriers to mutual benefit, 
would not be called for and would not be sustained. 

Contrast these conditions with those of this country. 
Imagine a tariff barrier, like that which stands in the way 
of mutual service between Canada and New England, on the 
Hudson River, another on the Potomac, another on the IIli- 
nois, on the Mississippi, on the line of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and as many more as there are different sections, dif- 
ferent conditions of soil and climate, of origin, of race, and 
creed. What would then have been the condition of the 
people of this Union? One needs only to imagine these con- 
ditions to prove not only how it has been that the conti- 
nental system of free trade has saved us from the disasters 
that the tariff of Great Britain brought upon her and the 
hunger disease which the tariffs of Europe are bringing upon 
European States, but also that this freedom of interstate 
commerce lies at the foundation of the prosperity of this 
country, rendering the obstruction to imports so slight in 
its effect on the general conditions as to make it almost a 
misfortune. So few are oppressed — or rather I should say 
so few find out that they are oppressed — by duties upon 
imports as to make it a slow and tedious matter to bring 
about the reform. That reform is not coming by way of 
reasoning, essays, speeches, or logic; yet it is in my judg- 
ment very near, 

The protective system has been sustained in the past by 
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many eminent men of unquestioned capacity, integrity, and 
patriotism, earnestly believing in the policy and acting in 
their judgment for the best interest of the whole commu- 
nity; but in the course of time the theory of protection has 
become intellectually dead. 

If I am rightly informed, the authorities of Harvard Col- 
lege for many years tried to find a person of sufficient intel- 
lectual standing and capacity to lecture before the students 
from the protection point of view, but could find only one man 
to undertake the work, who made himself rather a laughing- 
stock among the students. Since then I believe there has 
been no effort made to find an advocate of protection who 
would be considered capable of lecturing from that point of 
view in Harvard University. 

There are several erroneous conceptions which have natu- 
rally had a very powerful influence upon public opinion in 
this country from Hamilton’s time down to a very recent 
period. . 

First: That every country should be independent of others | 
in the production of materials required in war, limited almost 
wholly to iron and woolen fabrics. If that ever had any force, 
it has ceased to be of any influence. 

Second: That infant industries may be rightly sustained 
by temporary taxes upon foreign goods of like kind. We 
have no infant industries at the present time, and the success 
of the South in establishing the textile and iron industries 
under the fiercest competition of the North, and under the 
greatest disadvantages on their own part, must be accepted 
as a complete disposal of that error. 

Third: That the rate of wages and the cost of labor are 
the same, and that duties on all imports corresponding to 
difference in the rate of wages may be rightly imposed in 
order to bring about equality in competition. If the rate of 
wages governed the cost of labor in the unit of product, not 
one dollar’s worth of the products of this country could be 
exported to any part of the world. 

There is not a crude product of the soil or the mine, or a 
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manufactured product of any kind now exported from this 
country, in the production of which the rates of wages are 
not from twenty-five (25) per cent. to one hundred (100) per 
cent. higher than the rates of wages in Europe, or more than 
ten times the rates of wages prevailing in China, India, and 
many other countries which compete with us in the product 
of grain and many other articles. 

Another error consists in the idea that we are more highly 
taxed for national purposes than are our competing Euro- 
pean nations. The European nations with which we compete 
in manufactured goods are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and perhaps we might add Holland. Our national 
taxes, even swelled as they are by the waste of warfare and 
imperialism, are yet but a little over six dollars per head, 
while the taxes of the United Kingdom are eighteen dollars 
($18), of France seventeen dollars ($17), of Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Holland about twelve dollars ($12) or more; but 
as each of these heavy burdens, mainly due to war and war- 
fare, to national war debts, and to the support of great armies 
and navies, are derived from a product ranging from seventy- 
five (75) per cent. to less than one half our own when com- 
puted per capita, the only possible conclusion is that with 
all our temporary aberration and waste on imperialism, we 
have a net profit on our entire product of four to five per 
cent. before our chief competitors in the manufacturing arts 
have paid their imperial taxes only. 

If this country would in truth become a world-power and 
take its true position in the great commerce of the world, 
then it must remove the burdens upon its agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce now embodied in our restrictive tariff, 
and by opening the door to the mutual service and mutual 
benefit of nations, compel European States to disarm in 
order to maintain any chance of competing with us except 
in the mere products of hand-work and of labor verging 
on pauperism. 

These fallacies presented under the name of Protection 
have been met by the logic of events, ceasing to have much 
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influence upon the masses of intelligent people, who are 
now beginning to question the meaning of the word, and to 
ask themselves, “ Does protection really stand for privation? 
Who gains? Who pays?” And as that question leads on, 
people are becoming aware that the agriculture of this coun- 
try as a whole depends upon the free export of a surplus, on 
which rests the profit or loss of the whole product. While 
the products of agriculture of this country, of which part 
might be imported from Canada, do not amount to two per 
cent. of the value of the entire product of the farms, Canada 
is omitted, although it might compete a little in grain, be- 
cause we already sell Canada twice the value of the products 
of agriculture that we buy from her, such is our advantage 
in our southern position. 

Of course the great number of persons who are occupied 
in Trade and Transportation, in Professional and Personal 
Service, can have no interest in protection as producers ; the 
effect of tariff upon them is simply to increase the cost of 
their living. 

When we come to Mining, in mining we hold the para- 
mount position of every metal in the world except tin. 

When we come down to the Manufactures and Mechanic 
Arts, which give occupation to about twenty-four (24) per 
cent. of the people who are engaged in gainful occupations, 
numbering a little over seven million (7,000,000), it is difficult 
to find seven hundred thousand (700,000) who can get any 
benefit from the increase of cost through taxes on imports 
of products of like kind, while a large portion of the remain- 
der are heavily taxed on materials of foreign origin which 
are necessary in the conduct of their work. 

Under these conditions, results may be expected from 
essays and treatises, especially those dealing with facts, that 
could never be attained either by academic treatment or 
essays and treatises on a truth to the ideal of which Cobden 
devoted his life. It may even now appear visionary to renew 
the prophecy of eternal peace which Immanuel Kant uttered 
a little over a century since, and yet all the forces of com- 
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merce on which he predicated eternal peace are working 
to-day to that end with more force and assurance than ever 
before. 

Strange as it may appear, even though often cited, we may 
witness that the most potent agent in promoting the era 
of peace is the inventor and manufacturer of killing imple- 
ments and machines, These men seek only their own per- 
sonal profit. The manufacturers are governed by commercial 
motives. They seldom, almost never, take any personal risk 
in the use of the weapons that they make. A glance over 
only afew names will prove this. A slight investigation also 
proves that the profits in this branch of manufacture have 
been very large, leading to some of the largest fortunes. We 
may name only some of the more conspicuous among the in- 
ventors and the manufacturers of killing-machines: Krupp, 
Armstrong, Hudson Maxim, Winchester, Remington, Whit- 
worth, Hiram Maxim, Sharp, Ericsson, Laird, Gatling, 
Cramp, Parrott. Among other states I believe the rule is 
the same, and that the Martini-Henry, Mauser, Krag-Jorgen- 
sen, and other rifles were all invented by civilians. Of all 
these names of civilians by whom inventions have been made 
and science has been applied for commercial purposes, not 
one has ever appeared among masters of the art of war. 

On the other hand, not one name ever conspicuous in mili- 
tary or naval records appears among the inventors. Glance 
over the list of names of men who have become famous in 
war, and with here or there some minor or temporary im- 
provement, not one is credited with any invention of any 
permanent importance in the conduct of war. As one of the 
greatest inventors in this line once wrote to me, “Had it 
been left to military men to invent their own weapons, they 3 
would have been fighting to-day with stone axes and wooden 
clubs.” 

Yet more, all the great inventions have been forced upon 
military and naval officers. “The Monitor” was built at 
private cost and forced into our navy, where it met and de- 
stroyed “The Merrimack,” which had been built at the 
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instance of Governor Wise of Virginia, who had no military 
record. “The Monitor” saved the navy of the United States 
from destruction, and perhaps saved the nation. The reason 
is plain. A type of mind which is capable of comprehending 
grand strategy and the science of warfare is not inventive. 
It is conservative. It deals under certain general principles 
with things as they are, and hates to have all its tactics, 
drill, alignment, and method of developing armies changed 
and altered. 

Weare fortunate and singular in this country in having no 
military class or caste, nor does either the army or navy ser- 
vice attract intelligent men for any reason that it leads toa 
high social position. The graduates of West Point, brought 
together from every part of the country, subjected toa rigid 
but very narrow course of instruction, are sent away as soon 
as they graduate to distant points; seldom met in what is 
called society ; always welcome when they do appear. 

The graduates of the Naval School at Annapolis are as- 
signed to duty at far distant places; seldom met in society, 
as it is called, perhaps oftener than army officers because the 
navy yards are near cities. They, again, are always welcome 
and always interesting because in the peaceful duties of the 
navy, in the coast survey, the maintaining of lighthouses, and 
other scientific pursuits, their minds are broadened and led 
to a wider interest than the ordinary duties of the army offi- 
cer lead to. 

Again: One of the great advantages of this country over 
every European nation is the conspicuous absence of the 
regular soldier on the streets of cities, yet more in the rural 
districts. How many of the younger people of the present 
generation have ever seen a regular soldier in uniform ? 

Neither career offers any future to a man of inventive 
capacity or great organizing power. It follows, especially in 
respect to the naval service, since it became, as some one has 
said, “a very dangerous branch of mechanical engineering, 
very much under-paid,”’ that it ceases to hold the men of 
highest capacity. Many, very many, have left before reaching 
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middle life to take the places which are always open to them, 
which call for a much higher standard of ability and for 
more useful service than in the navy, promising to lead on 
to fortune in place of dependence in old age upon a meagre 
pension. It would not be suitable for me to name the large 
number of men who have graduated in these schools, who 
are now in charge of many of the largest works in this coun- 
try, but they are well known to every one who comes in 
close contact with these establishments. 

Witness again the power of the inventor in the almost 
childish proposal of the Czar, even in his broad design which 
led to the organization of the Hague Conference. He pro- 
poses to stop the progress of invention, and to limit killing- 
instruments to their existing conditions. He would put lim- 
its on the hell of war, lest it should become so conspicuous 
as to stop warfare.» Of course such proposals are futile and 
fleeting. The inventor is more potent than the Czar, and 
the Russians are now meeting the proof. 

Again: The efforts of the charitable to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war, and to bring the Red Cross organization to alle- 
viate suffering, merely serve as almost transparent screens, 
covering but not hiding the abomination and barbarity of 
the whole system. ; 

Yet there are men to whom service in the army and navy 
is always attractive, even though not governed by the mere 
brute element which we find in such books as the ‘“‘ Autobio- 
graphy of Lord Wolseley’ (whose name has perhaps been 
misspelled; it might read Wolfsley),—-in whom the survival 
of the brute, even coupled with high intellectual qualities, 
indicates the degradation to which manhood may be brought 
in the practice of a profession. 


The class of men to whom service in the army and navy 


is attractive will still be called for even when the great 
battleships have passed away and the absurd dogma, “In 
peace prepare for war” by exhausting the resources of 
a country, has been exposed and been rejected. There will 
for generations to come exist the necessity of a moderate 
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force for the protection of commerce from predatory nations, 
and there will be need, as there is in Canada, of a national 
mounted police which calls into its ranks men of high char- 
acter and standing. 

Again: The peaceful service of the navy may always draw 
into it men of ability whose interest in science finds oppor- 
tunity in the development of the service to which I have 
previously called attention. 

The advocates of peace are not as a rule non-resistants 
or men of peace at any price. What they seek to compass 
is the limit of armies and navies to the defense of liberty, 
of the freedom of the sea, and the protection of commerce 
against privateers, pirates, and predatory rulers, waiting for 
the time to come when dynastic families kept in place by 
caste and privileged classes have either degenerated and 
died out, or have been deposed by the establishment of pop- 
ular sovereignty among the masses whom they now oppress. 

There is nothing more shallow or sophistical than the 
tone in which what is called commercialism is often held up 
to scorn. 

By way of commerce human wants are supplied and human 
needs are met. 

It requires the service of men of more commanding abil- 
ity than armies or navies, and at its behest the century on 
which we have now entered will be dominated by its power. 

One who can read the lessons of which the figures on our 
national accounts are the symbols cannot fail to be an opti- 
mist ; and when he comprehends the forces that have so 
changed the conditions of the world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that even all the later wars have found their only justi- 
fication on the pretext of the expansion of commerce, he may 
become assured of future peace. Before that period the pro- 
gress of the world had been by war ; in that period the power 
of commerce began the suppression of war, and the develop- 
ment of science is now rendering the suppression of the 
predatory nations more certain. 

It may be deemed only a vision, even a mere fancy, to 
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predicate the cessation of warfare on the forces of invention 
and of commercialism. There is much shallow sophistry in 
the denunciation of commercialism, but what is it? The 
word stands for the conduct of commerce, and it is by com- 
merce that the hungry are fed, the naked are clothed, and 
the homeless are housed. It rests on mutual service, it de- 
mands peace and order, its conduct rests on probity, integ- 
rity, capacity, and character. 

The practical man can find in these conditions and in the 
present application of power, light, and heat generated by 
methods unknown before the men of threescore years and 
ten had reached middle life, the assurance of yet greater 
abundance, more widely diffused, when the war of tariffs 
shall have become as grotesque and as futile as the war of 
battleships is becoming, when met by torpedoes and subma- 
rine destroyers. 

The idealist who accepts no dogma and admits no final 
authority either in politics, science, or philosophy can find in 
the “Ion” or spark of mental energy by which his life is 
governed the promise of the infinite and the eternal: the 
light that leads up to the high thought that can never alter. 
To him 


“The one remains, the many change and pass. 
Life like a dome of many colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death comes and shatters it to fragments.” 


I am conscious of the inadequacy of this tribute to Rich- 
ard Cobden. The short notice which I had, interrupted by 
temporary indisposition and the welcome limit to which my 
thoughts were directed, has rendered it impossible for me 
to deal with the character and work of a man whose mark is 
written in the progress of the world, whose position as a 
peer among the greatest of men in the service to mankind 
is recorded as a vital element in the history of modern pro- 
gress. His life and influence could only be adequately treated 
in ample time and by one far more competent than myself 
to speak with authority. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TREATISES 
ON THE 
COST OF WAR AND WARFARE 
JULY 4, 1904 


In dealing with the future problem of the disposal of the 
Philippine Islands, the following declaration was made by 
the President of the United States on the 11th of April, 
1898 : — 


“IT speak not of forcible annexation, for that cannot be 
thought of. That by our code of morality would be criminal 
aggression.” 


Shortly after this declaration the first act of “criminal 
aggression” was committed in the Philippine Islands. I 
then printed three treatises in two pamphlets : — 


I. The Cost of a National Crime. 
II. The Hell of War and its Penalties. 
III. The Criminal Aggression — by whom committed. 


These two pamphlets were presented to the Senate of the 
United States and were ordered to be printed as public docu- 
ments, or Senate documents as they are entitled. A little 
later I mailed eight copies to the Philippine Islands — six of 
them to the principal officers of the United States in Manila, 
and two to the correspondent of a very prominent paper. At 
the same date I asked the Secretary of War to give me the 
addresses of the volunteer regiments in the Philippine Is- 
lands, who were being held against their will beyond the term 
of their enlistment. On receipt of this letter (to which I 
received no reply) at an informal meeting of the Cabinet, at 
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the instance of the Secretary of War, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral telegraphed orders to the postmaster of San Francisco 
to violate the United States mail, and to take these pam- 
phlets therefrom, which order was fulfilled. 

I had printed two thousand (2000) copies at my.own ex- | 
pense. When the fact became known that they had been 
taken without authority of law from the mail-bags, great indig- 
nation was expressed, and money began to flow in from every 
quarter. Presently these officers, laying aside the dignity 
of their official positions, submitted to interviews with the 
reporters, in which they conferred upon me the title of 
“Traitor”? and threatened arrest. 

It has been the habit of Tories, Autocrats, Slavocrats, and 
Imperialists for two centuries to denounce as traitors all 
men who have stood fast by the principle of liberty and equal 
rights. Under such conditions, the word stands as a title 
of honor; and when used in such a way as in the present 
case, it vastly increased the influence and circulation of the 
so-called “seditious documents” that had been stolen from 
the United States mail, so that before the end one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand (132,000) copies were printed and 
distributed in this country and in the Philippine Islands. 

In the pamphlet upon “ The Cost of a National Crime,” a 
deficit of revenue in ratio to the vastly increased expenditure 
was based upon the estimates submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the expected returns from the McKinley 
tariff and the internal war taxes. The tariff disappointed its - 
framers by protecting foreign manufactures and crippling 
our own, leading to a great increase of dutiable imports, and 
to an unexpected amount of revenue. The huge demand for 
exports which also soon ensued made necessary a much 
greater import of goods as a means of payment. The antici- 
pation of a deficit was not justified ; all the other predictions 
in the three pamphlets of vastly increased expenditure had 
_ been more than justified. The evidence is now put in a per- 
manent form or record in this book, having previously been ~ 
put before the public in pamphlet form. 
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The prediction of ghastly penalties of loathsome disease 
has been justified, and the evidence is to be found in the 
reports of the Surgeon-General of the United States. The 
record of devastation, rapine, arson, and murder committed 
during the “criminal aggression’’ upon the people of the 
Philippine Islands stands on unimpeachable testimony in the 
annals of the last six years. 

The cost of this temporary aberration toward imperialism 
and militarism is increasing. 

The end is not yet, but it may be very near. The moral 
sense of the Nation, always slow to be moved, but resistless 
when once aroused, is beginning to act. The imperative de- 
mand is now being made to do what may be done speedily, 
to right the wrongs that have been committed, and to grant 
to the people of the Philippine Islands their liberty and their 
right to frame their own system of government by consent 
of the governed. With this demand is also an imperative 
order to the executive officers of the Nation to cease to dis- 
regard the Bill of Rights which is embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and to administer the law under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, with an 
equally imperative order to remove the burden of excessive 
taxation from this Nation which has been incurred during 
the last six years. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1904. 


PREFACE. 


I HAVE been requested by several Senators and Represent- 
atives of both political parties, and also by many women of 
standing and influence, to prepare a plain statement of the 
economic aspect of the war with Spain for the liberation of 
Cuba and of the warfare in the Philippine Islands after the 
treaty of peace with Spain, since which date no war in any 
legal sense has existed, as a war requires a declaration by 
act of Congress. 

It is difficult for one who regards the warfare in the Phi- 
lippine Islands, with its necessary brutality, devastation, dis- 
ease, and death, with utter abhorrence, to make a clear, 
cold analysis of its cost; but in treating the economic aspect 
of the case, any appeal to sentiment would be out of place. 
Again, it may be held that one viewing the case as I do 
would have more influence if he presented the facts in terms 
of millions, and if he did not show how small the burden had 
been at the end, and how easily and almost unconsciously it 
had been met. To forbear stating all the facts would not be 
consistent with the duty of an economist of any repute. 

I have therefore struck out many paragraphs which formed 
a part of the first draft, changed the title first chosen, and 
have presented a simple statement in a form which any one 
conversant with the right method of making an analysis from 
the trial balance of a merchant or manufacturer will readily 
comprehend. 

Suffice it that in eight years, from 1898 to 1905, we shall 
have spent on war and warfare a sum which, could it have 
been so applied, would have paid off the whole interest-bear- 
ing debt of the United States in the same period. 

The war is ended and the warfare has ceased. The tempo- 
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rary aberration toward militarism is becoming obnoxious to 
men of both political parties. One lesson may have been 
learned from the evils which we are now surmounting, viz., 
the enormous power of this nation to meet extraordinary 
expenditures of great magnitude by a few simple taxes on 
luxuries or articles of voluntary use: and by a simple system 
of stamp taxes, costing but little for the collection, as far 
removed from a tax on the consumption of the masses of the 
people as any tax can be. 

The next great question will be the readjustment of our 
whole revenue system; the removal of taxes now imposed 
upon materials of foreign origin which are necessary in the 
processes of domestic industry ; the promotion of the export 
of our surplus product by treaties of real reciprocity, un- 
hampered by the efforts of the few to pervert the power of 
public taxation to purposes of private gain. 

This compilation may open the way to such legislation, 
and then the vision of a country free from debt, lightly 
taxed, opening the doors to commerce in the East as well as 
elsewhere by setting an example of the open door at home, 
may perhaps affect the imagination, which is the most potent 
factor in the conduct of commerce and industry of every 
kind. 

With this hope, I present the facts and figures herewith 
given, inviting criticism and suggestion, so that in the sub- 
sequent editions which may possibly be called for, now that 
the public mind is turned in this direction, no error may be 
undetected and no erroneous inference may be derived from 
this analysis of the government accounts. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

BROOKLINE, MAss., July 4, 1902. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE 
June 30, 1878, to June 
4 q Per aa Per 
PRESIDENTS. Year. | Population. | Expenditures. Capita Civil. Capita 
1878 47,398,000 $236,964,326 | $4.98 $57 806,984 | $1.21 
aves ae | 1879 | 48,866,000 | 266,947,883 | 5.46 70,947,663 | 1.45 
1880 50,155,783 267,642,957 | 5.34 63,455,207 | 1.27 
(| 1881 51,816,000 260,712,887 | 5.02 71,991,736 | 1.40 
198,235,783 | $1,032,268,053 | $5.21 $264,201,590 | $1.33 
{| 1882 52,495,000 $257,981,439 | $4.89 $66,956,499 | $1.27 
Artie ee 1883 53,693,000 265,408,137 | 4.90 76,040,605 | 1.40 
1884. 54,911,000 244,126,244 | 4.39 77,396,434! 1.40 
1885 56,148,000 260,226,935 | 4.65 94,046,754 | 1.70 
| 217,247,000 | $1,027,742,755 | $4.73 | $314,440,292 | $1.45 
(| 1886 57,404,000 $242,483,138 | $4.23 $80,206,088 | $1!40 
Clevelana . $| 1887 58,680,000 267,932,179 | 4.55 91,459,348 | 1.57 
oh hse 59,974,000 259,653,958 | 4.33 79,111,569 | 1.32 
{| 1889 61,289,000 281,996,615 | 4.59 87,556,272 | 1.42 
237,347,000 | $1,052,06s,890 | $4.43 | $338,333,277| $1.43 
1890 | . 62,622,250 $297,736,486 | $4.75 $88,111,303 | $1.40 
Farah ee 1891 63,844,000 355,372,684 | 5.57 118,575,637 | 1.86 
1892 65,086,000 345,023,330 | 5.30 108,197,087 | 1.66 
1893 66,349,000 383,477,955 | 5.74 114,308,577 | 1.72 
257,901,250 | $1,381,610,455 | $5.36 | $429,192,604| $1.66 
(| 1894 67,632,000 $367,525,280 | $5.44 | $109,574,172| $1.63 
Cieveland on 1895 68,934,000 356,195,298 | 5.11 100,715,600} 1.41 
1896 70,254,000 352,179,446 | 5.01 96,858,608 | 1.38 
1897 71,592,000 365,774,159 | 5.11 101,642,783 | 1.42 
278,412,000 | $1,441,674,183 | $5.18 | $408,791,163| $1.48 
20 years 1,189,143,033 | %5,935,361,336 | $5.00 |$1,'754,958,926 |" $1.48 
(; 1898 72,947,000 $443,368,582 | $6.08 | $105,190,905| $1.45 
McKinley. . 1899 74,318,000 605,072,180 | 8.14 129,030,226 | 1.73 
1900 76,303,387 487,713,792 | 6.39 112,647,602 | 1.48 
1901 77,647,000 509,967,353 | 6.57 129,821,527| 1.68 

301,215,38 $2,046,121,907 | $6.80 | $476,690,260| $1. 
Roosevelt . . | 1902 79,003,000 "471,200,642 | 5.96 | ”123\537°726 ibe 
5 years 380,218,387 | $2,517,331,549 | $6.67 | $600,227,986 | $1.58 
Peace and War 

25 years 1,569,361,420 | $8,452,692,885 | $5.39 |$2,355,186,912 | $1.53 
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UNITED STATES FOR TWENTY-FIVE FISCAL YEARS, 
30, 1902, inclusive. 


War © £ N © £ Interest. © = Pensi © = 

y oS avy: oe , ae ensions. a= 

o LOI a SS ov 

$32,154,148 | $1.68 $17,365,300 | $0.36 $102,500,875 | $2.16 $27,137,019 | $0.57 
40,425,661 .83 15,125,127 cok 105,327,949 2.15 35, 121, 483 Aty- 
38,116,916 Artes 13,536,085 20 . 95,757,575 1.89 56, 777,174 1.14 
40,466,460 78 15,686,671 -30 82,508,741 1.59 50,059,279 95 
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$15,163,185 | $o.77 | $61,713,183 | $0.31 | $386,095,140 | $1.95 $69,094,955 | $0.85 


$43,570,494 | $0.83 $15,032,046 | $0.29 $71,077,207 | $1.35 $61,345,193 | $1.17 


48,911,383} .90| 15,283,437] 28 59,160,139 | 1.10 66,012,573 | 1.23 
39,429,603 | .72| 17,292,601 | 31 54,578,378 | .98 55,429,228 | 1.00 
42,670,578 | .74| 16,021,080 | .29 51,386,256 | .92 56,102,267 | 1.00 


ey ee 


$1'74,582,058 $0.80 | $63,629,164 | $0.29 $236,201,980 | $1.09 $238,889,261 |$x.10 


$34,324,153 | $0.60 | $13,907,888 | $0.24 $50,580,145 | $0.90 $63,454,864 | $1.10 


38,561,026 .67 15,141,127 27 47,741,577 82 75,029,101 | 1.21 
38,522,436 .64 16, 926, 437 -28| - 44,715,007 15 80,288,509 | 1.34 
44,435,271 72 21,378,809 35 41,001,484 -66 87,624,779 | 1.43 


_——q]— | qx“ c“— ibm |_| | 


$155,842,886 | $0.66 | $67,354,261 | $0.24 |  $184,038,213 | $0.80!  $306,397,253 | $1.30 


$44,582,838 | $0.72 $22,006,206 | $0.36 $36,099,284 | $0.57 $106,936,855 |$1.70 


48,720,065 75 26,113,896 41 37, 547, 135 -60 124,415,951 | 1.95 
49, °310 "405 76 29,554,679 45 93, 378,116 36 134,583,043 | 2.07 
52,024,489 -78 30,522,939 46 27,264,392 41 159,357,558 | 2.40 


$194,637,797 | $0.76 | $108,197,720 | $0.42 | $124,288,927 | $0.48 |  $525,293,407 | $2.04 


$56,841,759 | $0.84 $32,090,658 | $0. re $27,841,406 | $0.41 $141,177,285 | $2.09 


53,898, 370 78 29, 208, 069 30,978,030 45 141,395,229 | 2.05 
52, 947, 075 5 7, 554, 733 “39 35,385,029 50 139,434,001 | 1.99 
50,314,622 -70 34,972,479 .49 37,791,110 53 141,053,165 | 1.97 


$214,001,826 | $0.77 | $123,825,939 | $0.44 | $131,995,575 | $0.47 | 563,059,680 | $2.02 


$890,227,752 | $0.75 | $424,720,267 | $0.35 | $1,062,619,835 | $0.90 | $1,802,734,556 | $1.52 


$93,889,770 | $1.31 $59,250,482 | $0.83 $37,585,056 | $0.47 $147,452,369 | $2.02 


232,395,365 | 3.12 64,354,735 87 39,896, 925 54 139,394,929 | 1.88 
137,650,329 | 1.80 56,378,312 14 40, 160, 233 52 140,877,316 | 1.85 
147,493,921 | 1.90 60,985,304. 78 32,342,979 42 139,323,622 | 1.79 


$611,429,385 | $2.04 | $240,968,833 | $0.80 $149,985,193 | $0.50 $567,048,236 |$1.89 
112,216,683 1.42| 67,858,590 | .86 99,108,083 | .37 138,488,560 | 1.74 


$723,646,068 | $1.90 | $308,827,423 |$0.80| $179,093,276 | $0.47 |  $705,536,796 | $1.86 


$1,613,873,820 | $1.03 | $733,547,690 | $0.46 | $1,241,713,112 | $0.80 | $2,508,271,352 | $1.60 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, AND FIVE YEARS OF WAR 
FARE UPON THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINE 

THEM OF THEIR LIBERTY, WITH A 

WARFARE HAS, TO JUNE 30, 


e 3S 3 

Lol a nile He 

PRESIDENTS. & Population. | Expenditures. a i Civil. N ee 
va 

.S) o 


Population for each term 
of four years computed 
in one number as the di- 
visor for the aggregate 
expenditure of that term. 


Havessc kines { ae } 198,235,783 | $1,032,268,053 | $5.21}  $264,201,590 | $1.33 
Arthur .... { oe 217,247,000 | 1,027,742,755 | 4.73| 314,440,092 | 1.45 
Cleveland . . . {| i939 |} 237,347,000 | 1,052,065,800 | 4.43] 938,389,277 | 1.48 
Harrison . . . {| ig93|} 267,901,250 | 1,881,610,455 | 5.96 429,192,604 | 1.66 
Cleveland {i397 |} 278,412,000 | 1,441,674,183 | 5.18) 408,791,168 | 1.48 

Peace, 20 years 1,18g,143,033 | $5,935,361,336 $5.00 $1,754,958,926 $148 


McKinley .. . { a } 301,215,387 | $2,046,121,907 | $6.80!  $476,690,260 | $1.59 
Roosevelt . . . | 1902 79,003,000 | 471,209,642 | 5.96] 193,537,726 | 1.55 


- (| 1898 
erern ven er | 1902 } 380,218,387 | $2,517,331,549 | $6.67 | $600,227,986 | $1.58 


Paid, under Spanish Treaty, (deduct) 20,000,000 07 


$580,227,986 | $r.51 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EXPEND Ti. 


epee d-| Civil. | A In Pen 
xpend- ivil. rmy. Navy. terest. ona 
feires ” Ap s10NS. 


1878 to 1897, 20 years Peace $5.00 $1.48 $0.75 $0.35 $1.90 $2.42 
1898 to 1902, 5 years War 6.67 1.53 1.95 86 AT 2.33 


Variation, 1898 to 1902 . | + $1.67 | +-$0.05 | +$1.20 | + $0.5: | —$1.43 | —$o0.09 


Excess of cost of War and Re, over ge tohiy rates of Peace computed at $2.50 per 
head yearby year... - 


These differences computed on the population of each 
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STATES FOR TWENTY YEARS OF PEACE, ORDER, AND 
FOR THE LIBERATION OF CUBA AND OF WAR- 
ISLANDS IN THE EFFORT TO DEPRIVE 

PROOF THAT THE COST OF WAR AND 

1902, EXCEEDED $700,000,000. 


ee 
aod 
Army. ¥ Interest. ; Pensions. | Oe a 

onl 
$151,163,185 . $61,713,183 FE $386,095,140 ‘ $169,094,955 j $2.80 
174,582,058 80 | 63,629,164 29 236,201,980 | 1. 238,889,261 | 1. 2.19 
155,842,886 : 67,354,261 24 184,038,213 ; 306,397,253 4 2.10 
194,637,797 xg 108,197,720 4 124,288,927 5 525,293,407 04) 2.52 
214,001,826 F 123,825,939 A 131,995,575 4 563,059,680 02] 2.49 
$1 802,734,556 | $r. $2.42 
$611,429,385 4 : $567,048,236 | $1.89 | $2.39 
112,216,683 ‘ Q 4 138,488,560 x 2.11 
$723,646,068 | $1.90 H $705,536,796 | $1.86 | $2.33 
(add) 


20,000,000 


$743,646,068 | $1.97 


COMPARISON OF FIVE YEARS OF WAR ON THE NOR- 
MAL RATE OF $2.50 PER HEAD IN TIME OF PEACE 
WITH INTERESTS AND PENSIONS ACTUAL. 


1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 
Normal Cost, Gow’t. . $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 
PensionsandInt. . . 2.49 2.42 2.37 2.21 2.11 
Estimated, Normal. . $4.99 $4.92 $4.87 $4.71 $4.61 
Aen ihe ae a ae 6.08 8.14 6.39 6.57 5-96 
46010 seid ce -+ $1.09 + $3.22 + $1.52 + $1.86 -+- $1.35 


year amount to $705,575,170. (See text, page 161.) 
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The war with Spain for the liberation of Cuba was entered 
upon from patriotic motives, and may have been inevitable. 
It was lawfully declared by Congress, and was marked by few 
of the necessary barbarities of warfare. The destruction of 
the two sections of the Spanish navy marked the change in 
naval warfare in which, while the admiral or commander of 
the fleet has the opportunity to display judgment and cour- 
age, yet in the actual attack he must of necessity become 
the subordinate of the engineers who work the machinery. 
In neither engagement was there any equal contest, only an 
example that the men behind the guns must not only have 
the courage which is a common attribute, but the greatest 
technical skill and practice in the working of complex mechan- 
ism. In fact, in the engagements, the Spaniards showed 
the high courage of their race in a hopeless struggle to 
meet the superior skill and mechanism of their opponents. 

The warfare in the Philippine Islands has never become 
a lawful war, which can only be declared by act of Congress. 
The inhabitants, having refused to be sold by Spain, who at 
the time of sale had been wholly deprived of all power over 
them by their own resistance, have made an effort to estab- 
lish their independence. President McKinley, even before 
the ratification of the treaty with Spain, opened an attack 
upon them, which has been continued under the pretext of 
putting down an insurrection. 

In the course of this warfare the necessary barbarity of war- 
fare which modern science has forced upon armies in active 
service has been exposed in the most conspicuous manner. 

In the publicity given to these atrocities it has been al- 
leged that an attack had been made upon the army as a 
whole. No such attacks have been made by the opponents 
of the policy of the administration. The only reflection of an 
adverse kind has been made by the President in asserting 
his power to review the verdicts of courts-martial. But even 
he has been sometimes compelled to justify verdicts of ac- 
quittal in cases where the acts committed have shocked the 
whole nation, but which he finds to be within the rules which 
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of necessity impart barbarity to modern warfare, which Gen- 
eral Brooke also justifies. All these minor atrocities in the 
actual conduct of the warfare in the Philippines are the ne- 
cessary sequence from the major atrocity of attempting to 
deprive the people of the Philippine Islands of their inde- 
pendence by force of arms. 

In the subsequent statement I have, therefore, applied the 
methods of an expert accountant to measuring the cost. 


COST OF WAR AND WARFARE. 


I HAVE begun this analysis of the accounts of the govern- 
ment with the year 1878, the subsequent period covering 
twenty years of peace and five years of war and warfare, to 
June 30, 1902, inclusive. 

Specie payment on a gold basis was resumed January I, 
1879, but the depreciation of the greenback had nearly ceased 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878. The statistics of 
the government and all other price or cost statistics between 
_ June 30, 1877, and the enactment of the legal-tender act of 
1861-62 are vitiated for any purpose of scientific comparison 
through the varying depreciation of the currency in which 
the accounts were kept. 

The invention of an automatic method of tying a knot in 
the twine binder which is attached to the grain harvester, — 
an invention which was perfected between 1870 and 1875, 
—enabled the grain-growers of the West to increase the 
wheat crop in a huge measure, diminishing the cost and 
dispensing with the service of laborers previously required, 
to the number of five or six to every guste to bind the 
shocks of wheat by hand. 

The huge increase in the product of aAeat developed by 
this simple invention was exported in the next few years 
prior to January I, 1879, to the value of one hundred and 
eighty million dollars ($180,000,000), leaving more than an 
ample supply for home consumption. In return for this in- 
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creased export of wheat, the tide of gold set this way, and we 
imported almost the exact amount of the value of the wheat 
in gold, one hundred and eighty million dollars ($180,000,000), 
on which basis specie payments were resumed. On this basis 
this analysis of expenditures has been made. 

It is my purpose to state and to prove the cost, measured 
in terms of money, of war and warfare from 1898 to 1902 
inclusive. The period of twenty years, from 1878 to 1897 
inclusive, covers five administrations ; three of the completed 
terms were Republican and two were Democratic, which may 
be held to establish a rule of cost in time of peace. 

The terms of the several administrations have ended March 
4th, while the fiscal years end June 3oth, but the overlap is 
negligible. For all purposes of comparison the expenditures 
from March 4th to June 30th are under the appropriations 
of the Congress ending March 4th, and the effect of a change 
in administration does not appear until later. 

It is held that in this analysis the per capita method, which 
is in many cases deceptive, is in this case the only suitable 
one. The expenditures of the government must of necessity 
‘Increase in the aggregate with the growth of population ; but 
whether one administration or one Congress has been more 
lavish than another is a relative question, which can only be 
decided by a computation per head of population. The great- 
est increase was in pensions. 

Moreover, very nearly the whole revenue of the country is 
derived from indirect taxation, and is assessed upon articles 
of common consumption, so that a computation of expendi- 
tures per capita discloses what each head of a family of five, 
or each head of a working group of three, or each person 
contributes to the support of the government in time of 
peace or in time of war on an average of the whole country. 
This average must be somewhat qualified because the con- 
sumption of taxed articles is greater in the North and West 
than in the South, where the colored population is numerous 
and very poor. 

Taxation and work are synonymous terms. It therefore 
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follows that the cost of war in terms of money is the mea- 
sure of so much work well spent or wasted, as the war may 
be one in defense of liberty and for the establishment of 
rights, or one for the privation of liberty and for the impo- 
sition of oppressive wrongs. 

The working group of this country consists of a fraction 
under three, one person occupied for gain supporting two 
others as well as himself or herself. The average product of 
each person occupied for gain is approximately seven hun- 
dred dollars a year; that is rather a large estimate. It fol- 
lows that three persons must get their support, pay their 
taxes, make their contributions to savings, and get their 
board and clothing out of what seven hundred dollars 
($700) a year will cover, — deducting taxes, on what $225 
a year will buy at retail for each person. 

It follows that, if the cost of war for five years (1898 to 
1902 inclusive) has been over 


$7,000,000, 


then work equivalent to that of one million men for one year 
has been diverted from the productive pursuits of peace to 
the destructive pursuits of war. 

Divide this number by five and we get the work annually 
of two hundred thousand (200,000) men each year for five 
years, during which period we may have had an average of 
one hundred thousand (100,000) men under arms by land and 
sea, thus developing the common rule that for every man 
taken from productive industry into the army or navy, the 
work or product of one other man must also be diverted to 
the destructive purpose of war. 

This is the economic aspect of war, — justifiable for defen- 
sive purposes; criminal, brutal, and barbarous when waged 
for offensive purposes or for the expansion of trade by con- 
quest or colonization. 

Democracies are rightly opposed to standing armies. Our 
army had been reduced to twenty-five thousand (25,000) men 
before the Spanish war. This army was mainly on the fron- 
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tier, doing the work of a national police. Before the Spanish © 


war began the frontier work was practically ended, and we 
had little use for any army. Canada has no use for a stand- 
ing army, and does not waste money upon one. Her vol- 
unteers have proved to be more effective soldiers in the 
Boer war than the regulars of the British army. During 
the Spanish war and the warfare upon the Philippine peo- 
ple the United States have been almost denuded of reg- 
ular troops. Has any one missed them? Has any one felt 
less safe because there were no regular soldiers near? Our 
army is now being reduced to about sixty thousand (60,000) 
men, and that is more than we can ever need, unless we 
again commit “criminal aggression” upon some weak State. 
It may be assumed, however, that a few years more must 
elapse before we become sufficiently civilized to dispense 
with a standing army; and as long as there are brutal na- 
tions in the world who are still dominated by militarism and 


might be insane enough to attack us, we must maintain a 


small army and a moderate navy for defensive purposes, per- 
haps for another generation. 

The subsequent table varies a little from the one which 
I compiled for publication in my pamphlets on the “ Hell 
of War” and on “Criminal Aggression,’ of which 132,000 
were distributed at the cost of voluntary contributors who 
sent in the money. 

Since those tables were compiled, the premiums on pur- 
chase of bonds have been taken out of government forms 
of regular expenditure, as they are not one of the normal 
expenditures, and some slight errors have been corrected. 
The figures of the tables have all been taken from the latest 
official data, and the computations have all been proved by 
a double check on a double entry system. 

Attention must be called to the aggregate by detail, in 
order to comprehend the true meaning of the tables which 
precede this treatise. 
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COST PER CAPITA OF THE .GOVERNMENT BY TERMS 
OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Mbrecident Hayes. | oh. 25 2) Seon 
tesident Arthur =k Sean 7 
wie he BOT Hrestcent Cleveland W407. alas 
perc President Harrison Oe aye pe Sea 
Reieciacnt Clevelandeme a0.c8 gm calS 

Average of twenty years of peace, order, and in- 
ORM ew veh es) £5.00 
ae mcesiaent McKinley ©. «. 9...) $6.80 
peg h 902 pe cent TROOSCVELL TW tie al Pn 5160 
Average of five years of warand warfare. . . $6.67 


—EE 
—_——__ 


The difference is $1.67 per head; but by a subsequent 
table it is proved that, owing to the falling in of pensions 
and the reduction in interest, coupled with the increase of 
population, the normal rate of twenty years of $5 per head 
would have been lessened. The true waste of war, $1.84 
per head, is proved by the figures subsequently given. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


LEGISLATIVE, JUDICIAL, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, INDIANS, POSTAL 
DEFICIENCY, AND OTHER CHARGES OF LIKE KIND. 


Per Capita 
Renee AVCSIT syst Ay gos ar $ ofall BIe aa 
eM SHUT ee ute) ely 60 tel ee EAS 
ReeeCICVElANG. ee lt es Ve te er Teh 
eeeedent Harrison’... el. wee oe 66 
ie President Cleveland .. . 1.48 
1892 | President McKinley ($1.58 fe 7 conte ‘paid on 
Beans treaty) 6070's) ee AY OD has 


Br deneRoosevelt Mobs onl Ml sae Mae eer ern watt Ts 5S 
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It will be remarked that the variation in this element in 
the cost of our government has been but twenty-three (23) 
cents per head between the lowest cost, under President 
Cleveland, and the highest cost, under President Harrison, 
during the whole term of twenty-five years. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES: 


(President Hayes . . .'. . » \. 0) inion 
1878 | President Arthur". 9...) .) .. 80 
to President Gleveland) 2 (2 32), 3/0. 66 
1897 | President Harrison . .°... .) 4). 
| President Cleveland... 2... 4 77 
Average of twenty years of peace, order, and industry 
seventy-five cents per,head . ©... )).. , 
1898 { President McKinley ($2.04 plus 7 cents paid for 
to Philippine Islands, $20,000,000) .  . )2juyuugeeaa 
rgoz. | President Roosevelt . . . . () 9g ieee 
Average of five years of war and warfare. . . . . . $1.97 


In dealing with this element, regard must be given to the 
fact that the improvements in rivers and harbors which, in 
spite of waste and jobbery, are constructive and not destruc- 
tive, are charged to the military account. 


The amount expended for ate years, 1878 to 


1897 inclusive, was. . . - + S225 Faeias 
The amount expended in five Poors Por 1898 to 

1902 INCIUSIVE; WAS® tie) oe col ie ee ae 90,095,010 
Totak. 2 ie oe ei, ie nin rr 


From the foregoing constructive element in the military 
expenditures, it appears that we have saved an average of 
nineteen cents per head each year for the last twenty-five 
years, reducing the normal military expenditures in time of 
peace to a relatively small tax upon the resources of the 
country, but not materially altering the comparisons. 
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NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


AOS i oe domi Lacks) Ga iets On Lie si POCA T 
Meeememeresigent ArthUr. -. «+. °c) se 6 cco eb 29 
to Pmeenteicveland 6). ea we eae 24 
Seeeeerrecident Harrison). wf wk lk wt AZ 
PTC Te VCIANG ss NS Shale ota ne 44 
Beret wenty. Yeats 5 sk ke kw te ee a POR 
oe fee CKinley oe ee $0.80 
1902 PepereetnOOSeVelt’ 08 ee, .88 


eneeewevenyealS «6 ww ww gt og 0 1 $0.86 


It must be remarked that the construction of the “new 
navy” (so-called) was begun in President Cleveland’s first 
term, but the cost did not show until the two subsequent 
terms. | 

Nore. For a comparison of these and other expenditures with those of 
other countries, see Appendix. 

The difference is $1.20 on the army, 51 cents on the navy, 
making $1.71 per head of added cost, slight changes in other 
items reducing this sum to $1.69, as shown in the table 
covering all the items. A true adjustment bringing it to 
$1.84. 

Exception may be taken to charging the excess of naval 
expenditure of the last five years to war and warfare, because 
a considerable part has been for the construction of naval 
vessels which are said to be capable of permanent service. 
The figures are not available from 1878 to 1887. 


The amount expended for ten years, 1888 to 1897 
inclusive, for the construction of naval vessels 
Meemamereematcly 6 wg sw es |», $108,000,000 
Moeivemears, 1605 [0 1902. . . . . . » « | 82,000,000 


Total, 18 cents per head of population, 1888 to 
ISTO es. |e go die). | 1 190,900,000 


Eighteen cents deducted from the per capita of all naval 
expenditures from 1888 to 1902, 56 cents, leaves as the cost 
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of the support of the navy from 1888 to 1902 inclusive, 
approximately, 38 cents for ten years of peace and five years 
of war, or not over 25 cents per head in time of peace; this 
is not a heavy charge for the protection of commerce. 

In fact, the advocate of peace who recognizes conditions 
as they are, and who is not a mere non-resistant, may fully 
justify this small expenditure upon the navy, even if a con- 
siderable part of it is now being wasted upon big battleships 
which are probably obsolete, or will be before they are com- 
pleted. Service in the navy can only be entered through 
a very severe course of instruction in many branches of a 
very high type, which renders the naval service an example 
of what the civil service of the government might be if can- 
didates for the civil service were required to prepare them- 
selves for their duties in the most effective way. 

We entered upon the Spanish war with a moderate force 
of armed ships under the control of a thoroughly trained 
body of well-bred men. Moreover, the service in the navy, 
even of the waifs and strays who are recruited from the 
streets to man the ships, develops them on their long cruises, 
and even within port they are protected from the common 
temptations of the city. They are of necessity trained in 
the use of mechanism of all kinds, so that, if I am rightly 
informed, when discharged from the service they find little 
difficulty in obtaining good employment in civil life. 

Again, there are many naval officers who can find no career 
in the navy, but who, of a progressive or inventive mind, have 
left the service in early or middle life and are now holding 
most important positions in the direction and control of some 
of our largest establishments. Other naval officers, finding 
Opportunity within the service for scientific research and 
exploration, have added to the commercial knowledge of na- 
tions ; so that, although there may be a considerable waste 
of the aggregate appropriations to the support and construc- 
tion of the navy, it is yet justified under existing conditions 
and may be sustained by all reasonable advocates of peace. 
The main difficulty will be to find engineers for naval service, 
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which has become a dangerous, monotonous, and underpaid 
branch of mechanical engineering, offering no career to a 
man of capacity. 

It may also be observed that no act could so well assure the 
peace of the world and the progress of commerce as for Great 
Britain and the United States to neutralize the ferry-way 
between the Atlantic and Gulf coast of. the United States 
and the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, inviting other 
European States to join in the agreement, but at the same 
time declaring that any attack by the armed vessels of any 
other State within these neutral waters would be met by the 
armed resistance of the united navies of the English-speak- 
ing people. To this end, for the defense of commerce and 
for the maintenance of the interdependence of this and the 
motherland, all may unite. | 

The three foregoing schedules constitute the normal ele- 
ments of the cost of conducting the government aside from 
interest and pensions. 


SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS OF PEACE. 


President. Civil, Military. Naval. Total. 
Hayes $1.33 $0.77 $0.31 $2.41 
Arthur 1.45 80 "20254 
Cleveland 1.43 .66 52 Aas 
Harrison 1.66 76 42 2.84 

L Cleveland 1.48 | [44a 2:09 


Peereems. »). .. $1.48 $0.75 $0.35 $2.25 
Less non-recurrent items ay AM War ge .08 


Eee ey ee OE ie we a 2.50 


1878 to 1897 
inclusive. 


It will be remarked that the non-recurrent expenditure 
for the return of direct taxes assessed during the Civil War, 
the payment of the Geneva award, the bounties on sugar, the 
extinction of title to Indian lands, which are included above, 
if taken out, would reduce the amounts, especially during the 
administration of President Harrison, leaving the normal. 
cost of the United States Government less than two dollars 
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and a half ($2.50) per head in time of peace. It is held that 
this computation, covering twenty years and five administra- 
tions, establishes that sum per capita as a rule or standard 
of the normal cost of the government under normal condi- 
tions, the tendency being for population to increase rather 
faster than the expenditures. 


SUMMARY OF FIVE YEARS OF WAR AND 
WARFARE. 


President. Civil. Military. Naval. Total. 


1898 to 1902 {McKinley $1.54 $2.09 $0.80 $4.43 
inclusive. (Roosevelt 1.55 1.42 88 6 3685 


— 


Average 0. ss se $153 1) $1.05) SoCo ae 
Normal rate of peacé |. o..46 ) 6) 626) %s) ei ae 
Cost. of war‘and warfare per head . 7°) 


From the next table it appears that the excess of expend- 
iture in the last five years above the rule of normal rate 
established in the previous twenty years has been one dollar 
and eighty-four cents ($1.84) per head, computed year by year 
on each year’s population. 

In the next three years, however, there will be a consider- 
able diminution in the per capita expenditure taken as a whole 
by the reduction in interest and the falling in of pensions. 
How this works the following table shows. In the first 
column is given the cost of civil, military, and naval services 
at the normal rate or rule established in twenty years, of two 
dollars and a half ($2.50) per head applied to the last five 
years. In the other columns are given the actual figures of 
interest and pensions. 


Civil, Interest, Pensions, 
at Normal Rate. Actual. Actual. Total. 
1898 $2.50 $0.47 $2.02 $4.99 
1899 2.50 5 1.88 4.92 
1900 2:50 52 ‘1.85 4.87 
IgoI 2250 42 1.79 4.71 


1902 2550 37 1.74 4.61 
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When we apply these normal figures to the actual figures 
of war and warfare, we again prove the cost, confirming the 
previous figures. 


Actual Normal Difference in 

Figures. Figures. Difference. Money. 
1898 $6.08 $4.99 $1.09 $79,512,230 
1899 8.14 4.92 2122 239,303,960 
1900 6.39 4.87 1.62 115,980,560 
IgOL mr 0.57 4.71 1.86 144,423,420 
1902 5.96 4.61 Ti35 106,455,000 


$685,675,170 
Add payment to Spain under treaty . 20,000,000 


Total excess of cost of five years 
of war and warfare above the 
Hormalrate of peace... . | | $705,67%,170 


The aggregate population during the five years has num- 
bered in round figures a fraction over 76,000,000 per year, 
aggregating 3,805,000,000, who have paid $1.84 per head, 
proving the result reached by the previous table, in round 


figures 
$700,000,000. 


The cost of war and warfare, justifiable or otherwise, dur- 
ing five years has been, — 


Per head of population. . . he her ain PO.20 
Each person occupied for gain, Penscaiias two 

Savers ie “i, TARE Paeieachuads Wace nec eun eames ATs: 
Each family of te sabes ce gig YASH EK® 


Larger in the North and West, fese in he South 


Such are the facts. Each person must decide for himself 
how far he has been responsible for these conditions, what it 
has cost him, and what it is worth in national reputation, in 
political repute or disrepute, or in national welfare or ill-fare. 

It is now plain that it will take at least the remaining years 
of President Roosevelt’s term before what he rightly named 
“the burden”’ of the Philippine Islands can be removed, or 
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before a Philippine government can be reorganized under 
the administration of President Roosevelt in place of the gov- 
ernment which was destroyed by force of arms under the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley, so that the independence 
which President Roosevelt states to be the objective point 
may be admitted and our armed forces withdrawn before the 
end of his term. In the remainder of this period of some- 
what less than three years, the excess of our expenditures 
as compared with the normal rate will be diminished, but 
cannot be less in the aggregate than two hundred million 
dollars ($200,000,000), probably more, which will make the 
total cost of war and warfare in the two terms of Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, covering eight years, 


$900,000,000. 


This sum exactly corresponds to the estimates which I 
made in the “seditious ’ pamphlets on “The Cost of Crim- 
inal Aggression,’ only the sum is spread over a little longer 
term than I anticipated. 

Many Anti-Imperialists have, whenever consulted by the 
leaders of the Philippine people, in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, counseled them to cease armed resistance and to 
surrender, trusting to the honor of the American people to 
restore to them their right of independence. 

While that advice has been given for their benefit, it has 
also been given with a view to restoring to the people of the 
United States their own independence from the rule of mili- 
tarism and to bring the cost of their own government back 
to normal conditions. 

Armed resistance has ceased, a large part of our armed 
forces are being withdrawn, our military expenditures are 
being reduced, and, in spite of the additions to the pension 
list from this war, the rapid falling in of the pensions of the 
Civil War is now reducing that item. 

A total charge of five dollars and a half ($5.50) per head, 
assessed on the population of the present fiscal year, which, 
June 30, 1903, will exceed eighty million dollars ($80,000,000),. 
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will doubtless suffice to cover all expenditures. By the end 
of President Roosevelt’s present term, in 1905, the cost of all 
branches of the government may be again at the normal 
rate of five dollars ($5) per head, the average from 1878 to 
1897 inclusive. 

It may happen that the very large appropriations for bat- 
tleships and other naval construction will prevent the reduc- 
tion to $5 per head so soon as the end of the term of the 
present administration ; but, as the amount of work that can 
be finished and paid for year by year is practically limited 
to the capacity of the ship-building works now in existence, 
it is not probable that the annual amounts paid before March 
4, 1905, will greatly affect the per capita computation. 

In the period of eight years, 1897 to 1905 inclusive, we 
shall have expended on war and warfare at least 


$900,000,000, 


and we shall have on hand a large navy consisting in large 
measure of battleships, possibly useless for any purpose, as 
the “‘ commerce destroyers,” built a few years since, are now 
useless and may no longer disgrace the navy by their mere 
title. 

It would probably be difficult even for an impartial account- 
ant to make an exact separation of the cost of the war with 
Spain for the liberation of Cuba from the cost of warfare in 
the Philippine Islands and other military and naval expendi- 
tures. It is at least probable that the expenditures for the 
liberation of Cuba did not exceed, and were probably less 
than $300,000,000. We have already spent and wasted 
$400,000,000, and shall spend and waste in all before we get 
through with the warfare upon the Philippine people not 
less than $600,000,000. Total, $900,000,000. 

Assuming that the war for the liberation of Cuba may be 
justified, it may be interesting to compute what might have 
been done with the money wasted, or yet to be wasted, in 
the Philippine Islands, — say $600,000,000 or more. 

Two hundred million dollars ($200,000,000) would probably 
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have developed every important harbor in the United States 
up to the highest point yet attained in engineering. 

One hundred million dollars ($100,000,000) would prob- 
ably develop any system of irrigation of arid lands that could 
now be justified. 

One hundred million dollars (100,000,000) appropriated 
to common schools in the Atlantic and Gulf Cotton States 
south of the Potomac, from Virginia to Louisiana inclusive, 
would have enabled the people of these States to build 
schoolhouses. These States surrendered to the Union their 
great possessions west of the Alleghanies upon the adoption 
of the Constitution or since, out of which great grants have 
been made to the Western States by which they have been 
enabled to build schoolhouses in advance of population and 
to partly support the schools. The Cotton States have a 
right to demand an equal support. This act of justice yet 
remains to be done. 

Four hundred million dollars ($400,000,000) being thus dis- 
posed of, there would still remain two hundred million dollars 
($200,000,000) of the money yet to be wasted, out of which 
the insufficient salaries of the members of the Cabinet and 
of the justices of the national courts might be doubled. 
The compensation of ambassadors and ministers to foreign 
countries might be made sufficient for them to maintain the 
dignity of the nation without recourse to their private in- 
comes; they could be housed in suitable dwellings belong- 
ing to the nation in each capital to which they are accred- 
ited. The salaries of consuls might be doubled, and under 
civil service rules men secured for permanent positions in 
the service of our expanding commerce,—and yet there 
would be a big sum to be applied to other useful purposes, 
such as a reduction of postage to one cent, which would at 
first make a deficit in the postal service. 

Now, let us glance at a more cheerful view of our case. 

While we have been dealing in these visionary sums of 
millions by the hundred, which convey little idea to any 
one but an expert who has a statistical imagination until 
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reduced to so much per head each year (or, perhaps, it would 
be more fit to say so much per pocket, where the cost falls 
in the end), we must observe that a large part of the burden 
has been liquidated or dispersed in smoke. The revenue de- 
rived by the government from liquors and tobacco for twenty 
years, 1878 to 1897, amounted to two dollars and a half 
($2.50) per head, thus meeting the cost of the government 
under normal conditions aside from interest and pensions. 

Estimating some of the figures of 1902 not yet published, 
the total revenue from liquors and tobacco, domestic and 
foreign, for five years, from 1898 to 1902, during four years 
of which period the war taxes now repealed have been in 
force, has been approximately 


$1,260,000,000. 


This sum, assessed upon the aggregate population, gives 
$3.34 per head. The normal rate for the previous twenty 
years was a little under $2.50 per head. The difference, 84 
cents per head, amounting to nearly half our war expendi- 
ture, has to that extent liquidated the account through the 
voluntary taxes paid on beer and spirits with concomitant 
tobacco. 

The war taxes on liquor and tobacco, yet more unwisely 
the purely revenue tax collected by stamps, have been re- 
pealed, and the tax on sugar, yielding less revenue, has been 
maintained, to the oppression of Cuba, and to the great ob- 
struction to the expansion of the export of domestic products 
of agriculture, farmers being misled by the advocates of pro- 
tection to beet-root sugar. The promoters of this forced 
branch of industry, having proved their ability to make beet 
sugar in free competition with the world when raising money 
for their work, have succeeded in perverting the power of 
public taxation to purposes of private gain by defeating every 
effort to relieve Cuba, even by a small concession. 

They have succeeded in making somewhat less than 
150,000 tons of beet sugar, the annual value of which comes 


to less than ten cents per head of our population, out of a 
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total consumption at three dollars and a half per head. The 
quantity of beet-root sugar produced in this country 1s less 
than the consumption of one single establishment in making 
condensed milk. 

If sugar were free of duty, our commerce would expand — 
with all sugar-producing countries, and our agriculture would 
be promoted by our taking the paramount control of the 
manufacture of condensed milk, preserved fruits, jellies, 
jams, and marmalades. 

The force of economic folly could go no further than the 
delusion of the farmers that it is for their interest to take 
their children out of school to thin and weed beets and to 
make a little petty crop, when with free sugar, there would 
be tenfold the market for farm products through the supply 
of dairies and fruit-preserving factories with sugar at the 
lowest cost. | 

Bad and wasteful as our own course has been, the mili- 
tary and naval expenditures of the manufacturing States of 
Europe, with which we mainly compete in the great com- 
merce of the world, the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many, have been even more wasteful. While our expendi- 
tures are now six dollars ($6) per head and will soon again 
be only five dollars ($s), the expenditures of the United 
Kingdom are three times as great, those of France three 
times, and those of Germany double. Yet the burden upon 
Germany is in fact the greatest of all, because it is derived 
from a product not over one half as large per capita as our 
own. 

Again, in this essay I have only presented to you the 
figures of the revenue, $2.50 to $3.34 per head, derived from 
liquors and tobacco. The average expenditure upon liquors 
by the people of this country is seventeen dollars ($17) per 
head, mostly for beer; for tobacco in all forms it is six dol- 
lars ($6). Taken together, the expenditures for liquor and 
tobacco come to twenty-three dollars ($23) per head, while 
our expenditures for the support of the government last 
year, including the cost of war, were only six dollars ($6), or 
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about one fourth the cost of drink and smoke; yet as com- 
pared to England, France, and Germany, we are a very tem- 
perate people. 

We are proud of our system of education and we boast of 
our common schools, yet we apply only three dollars ($3) a 
head, on the average, to the support of common schools, 
varying from a minimum of less than a dollar in the Cotton 
States to five dollars in Massachusetts, Six dollars a head 
for tobacco and three dollars a head for schools! Seventeen 
dollars a head for whiskey, beer, and wine! five dollars a 
head for the support of government! 

In fact, our very prosperity and our common waste, not 
only upon liquors and tobacco, about half of which is ill- 
spent, but in many other ways, prevents even the waste of 
warfare becoming so oppressive as to forcea remedy. It has 
been through the influence of the brewers, the distillers, and 
the brokers that the war taxes have been repealed, and 
through the influence of the beet-sugar makers that the 
sugar tax has been maintained, while the patient public pays 
the bill, grumbling in a blind way, but not yet acting, as it 
soon will. 

I have assumed that President Roosevelt is sincere in his 
declared purpose of removing ‘‘the burden” from our shoul- 
ders, and that the independence of the Philippine people is 
his objective point. Amnesty has been granted, a civil gov- 
ernment framed, and it is no longer an act of sedition}to 
read and discuss the declaration of independence in the 
Philippine Islands. What more remains? time will tell. If 
President Roosevelt’s strenuous energy shall enable him to 
accomplish these declared purposes before the end of his 
present term, his name will pass into history among the 
greatest of the great. If such should not be his purpose, 
then it may take a little longer to lift the burden, to restore 
the rights of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
reéstablish the principle of liberty in the United States of 
America. 
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APPENDIX. 


RELATIVE TAXATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
FRANCE, AND. GERMANY, AS COMPARED TOS iia 
UNDTE DVS TADS, 


From a similar official statement of the national expendi- 
tures of the Republic of France the following computations 
are derived for the year 1901 :— 
Per Capita. 

Population “yur. Meteosat Eee. 38,600,000 
Civil and judicial service. . . +... . $116,290,G0Gsmmearom 
Army, navy, public works, forts, etc... . 234,925,682 6.10 
Interest on public debt and pensions, 

omitting workmen’s old-age pensions . 257,608,381 6.67 


$608;924,759 $15.77 
Expenditures for state manufactures, sub- | 


sidies to merchant marine, free art 
schools, and to four religious cults, etc., 
Carry the per capita tO Over. en ane $17.00 


From an official statement of the expenditures of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland the following 
computations are derived for the year ending March 31, 1901 : 


Population computed at . . . .. . 41,500,000 
Expenditures for civil and judicial ser- 
vice, omitting imperial taxes appropri- ee 
ated to local purposes . . . $114,457,060 $2.76 
Army and navy under normal eoneiocs 
of peace Gaon. *. 9) R30 TRO baa 5-54 
Interest on national debt and nner - 134,330,400 3.24 
Totalan: aust. $473,948,140 $11.54 
The special war See 4 the ae 
are estimated at.) 2). 6. Se (si eno) (Seam 7.64 
Total. 2000 ee a i ee 0 1 $996, GiGi 


In the present year this burden will be somewhat less- 


ee 


A 
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ened; but, by comparison with the United States fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, the British rate is $19.18 per head 
against the United States rate of $6.57, now also lessened. 


Having no official statement of the national expenditures 
of Germany and not reading German, I am unable to unravel 
the complex accounts of the German Empire in the Almanac 
de Gotha. I compute them, on the best information I can get, 
at $12 per head, very largely for military and naval service. 

But this is no measure of the burden, as the pay in the 
German service is miserably insufficient, and in the exami- 
nation of German family budgets one constantly finds an 
item, “Support of son in the army.” 

It will also be remarked that the burden upon our manu- 
facturing competitors is not truly measured in terms of 
money. 


$12, in Germany, falls on a per capita product not over 
half our own. 

$17, in France, on a product not over three fifths. 

in the United Kingdom in time of peace; $17 

in time of war on a product per capita not over 

three quarters, if as much. 


$11.54 to 
$13, 


The Nemesis of the rule of Blood and Iron — of Revanche 
— Junkerism and Militarism, hangs like a pall over conti- 
nental Europe, and the words “ Disarm or Starve” are writ- 
ten upon the battlements on land and on the battleships upon 
the sea. 

From a more extensive study of the relative taxation for 
national purposes in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, which are our chief competi- 
tors in supplying other parts of the world with manufac- 
tured goods, and which are also our principal foreign 
customers (Italy, Austria, and Spain being yet worse off, and 
Russia always on the verge of widespread famine), I have 
become satisfied that our advantage in immunity from taxa- 
tion for military purposes and for the payment of interest on 
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their huge debts incurred in previous wars is equivalent to 
at least five per cent. upon the value of our whole national 
product, or a sum between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000. 
In other words, we have a margin of profit of five per cent. 
on our whole product before our competitors can begin to 
credit profit on their product. Such a sum is more than the 
sum of all our state, county, city, or town taxes imposed for 
the cost of local government. Prodigal and wasteful as we 
may be in some places and in some directions, yet the whole 
sum per capita of national, state, county, city, and town 
taxes in the United States does not exceed the average rate 
given above for national taxation only in the European states 
above named, which are in very largest measure expended 
for military purposes, or interest on war debts. 

The capacity of the European continent, without Russia, 
to support its own population cannot be questioned, yet 
more with southern Russia and Asia Minor added; but 
divided as it is by the prejudices of race, the diversity of 
language, and by tariff barriers which yield less revenue than 
the cost of the armed forces necessary to maintain them, the 
state of Europe seems hopeless. Hence the urgency for the 
conquest of colonies and for the expansion of foreign com- 
merce and exports. Hence also the fear of the industrial 
progress of the United States. Under these conditions the 
effort is being made to unite in a common effort to exclude 
imports from this country. Were such a union possible, 
what would be the effect ? The cost of living would be en- 
hanced ; that increased cost would enter into all their goods 
which they now export. For a time the price of our food, 
fibres, and fabrics would be lessened, our farmers would have 
a narrower market for a time, but our ability to export man- 
ufactured goods would be augmented by the consequent 
reduction in the cost of living. 

The power of the continental states of Europe to compete 
with the United States and Great Britain, welded together 
as they would then be by their common interest and mutual 
dependence, would be wholly destroyed. 
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So long as the armies of the continent of Europe are 
maintained, and the effort of the maritime states to create 
and support great navies is continued, their ability to sustain 
even the present population is diminished, and will continue 
to be lessened until some great social revolution destroys the 
classes by whom militarism is maintained. 

As the slave power destroyed itself in this country, so will 
the military caste destroy itself in Europe. 

Such seem to me to be the warnings shadowed forth by 
even a partial study of the figures of comparative taxation 
so far as I have been able to compute them. I commend 
this subject of the relative burden of armies, navies, debts, 
and taxes to all students of social and political science. 


SECOND COMPUTATION, TO JUNE 30, 1903. 


THE cost of war and warfare from 1898 to 1903 inclusive 
has been over nine hundred million dollars ($900,000,000). 
The cost of the war with Spain and of the warfare upon 
the people of the Philippine Islands to the end of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, 1903, had been over eight hundred and 
fifty million dollars ($850,000,000), — an addition in that fis- 
cal year to the previous charge upon the taxpayers of this 
country of not less than one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars ($150,000,000). This charge is increasing rather than 
diminishing. At the end of the present calendar year, De- 
cember 31, 1903, we shall have expended in war and war- 
fare not less than nine hundred and twenty million dollars 
($920,000,000), which sum will be slightly in excess of the 
outstanding bonded debt of the United States bearing in- 
terest. Of this sum about three hundred million dollars 
($300,000,000) is commonly assigned to the cost of the war 
with Spain. There are no exact data outside the government 
accounts by which this can be apportioned. 

Over six hundred million dollars ($600,000,000) may be 
charged by taxpayers to the effort to deprive the people of 
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the Philippine Islands of their liberty. The excess of the ex- 
penditures of this country, due to the warfare in the Philip- 
pine Islands, with the cost of the increase in the regular army 
and other expenditures engendered by militarism during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, varied but a fraction from 
two dollars ($2) per head of the population. 

By dealing with the official figures for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, we may find the exact direction of the waste 
of taxpayers’ money in one more year of oppression in the 
Philippines, of the refusal of liberty, and of futile efforts to 
redress wrongs previously committed. 

The conduct of the work of imposing a form of govern- 
ment upon these people without their consent has been ad- 
ministered by able and upright men, who have used their 
utmost effort to overcome the evil inherent in the conditions. 
The pretext of developing commerce by holding dominion 
over these islands has ceased to impose upon intelligent peo- 
ple. All that we import from the Philippines we may con- 
tinue to import, whoever holds them, —the principal article, 
hemp, being free of duty. Our insignificant exports have 
fallen off with the withdrawal of a part of the troops and 
with the increasing disability on the part of the inhabitants 
to buy even articles of necessity, such being the poverty and 
distress which our rule has brought upon them. The proof 
of those statements is submitted in the subsequent form, all 
the figures being derived from the official reports of the gov- 
ernment. 

For twenty years, from June 30, 1878, to June 30, 1898, 
covering the administrations of Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland 
(first), Harrison, and Cleveland (second), the average annual 
expenditures on the different branches of the government 
service per capita were as follows :— 


Civil service, including Indians and postal de- 
ficiency IRE iy he egy eee 

War Department, including fortifications and 
other‘similar “works 04. ).). 9. 4% ae 75 


$1.48 
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Navy Department, including the construction of 


what is known as the “new navy” ... . 35 
interest.onthe public.debt' . . . .. . gO 
Pensions, including the very heavy increase Ae 

eaee term of President Harrison . . . « 1.52 

RRR NE ENE oh.b le Me dl oti el vet | HHIOO 


The expenditures in five years of war and warfare under 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt were as follows (annual 
average) :— 


sis ne) ee cee ke wd  PTASS 
MMECEIICD Gg se ce pe ee, TQO 
BaD Toke sue wae ne we 80 
Se ne ee 47 
Os... me lw ew, | 186 

rs CMEM Ieee. ce ee vs, n (HOLOE 


During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, the expend- 
itures have been as follows (during a year of so-called 
peace) :— 


Cty Ue y sw!) ae (ve, UBIO 
UEPEPEMCUINCTILG Ne) i, 000 eee ie Bie) EAI 
OPPO ATIC Ge ees el oo pe heyy eg EOF 
TOrerest. pitino tk « 36 
EE rg me te eh buen es) Est2 

Average BR ia ce estar esr em Seite) sua ONS G 


An excess over the normal of twenty years of peace, order, 
and industry, of one dollar and thirty-five cents ($1.35) per 
head. 

But this does not show the whole case. During the twenty 
years prior to the Spanish war the cost of pensions and in- 
terest was two dollars and fifty-two cents ($2.52) per head. 
Had it not been for debts incurred and pensions to so-called 
Spanish war veterans, these charges, which had been reduced 
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to two dollars and eight cents ($2.08) per head, would not 
have exceeded one dollar and eighty-eight cents ($1.88) in 
the last fiscal year, the falling in of pensions through lapse 
of time now moving on with accelerating speed. 

These differences per head may seem to be of trifling im- 
portance, but when computed on the population of June 30, 
1903, the customary factor by which expenditures are dis- 
tributed by the Treasury Department, 


The excess of expenditure in the civil 
service at twenty-nine (29) cents per 


head comes to... 9. |). . 0s 1. Geen oe 
The excess of expenditure on the army 

at seventy-two (72) cents per head . 57,388,000 
The excess of expenditure on the navy 

at sixty-eight (68) cents per head . . 54,672,000 


The total of actual excess of expenditure 
during the warfare in the Philippine 
Islands, and the tendency to milita- 
rism in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
TQ OS ree aaa a es uh) ae ea 

If to this be added twenty (20) cents per 
head, by which the interest and pen- 
sion charge would have been dimin- 
ished except for war and warfare . . 16,080,000 


$135,876,000 


We find that the waste in war and war- 
fare in the last fiscal year was a frac- 
tion léss than °°") 4.0%) ol on). ae ee ee 


The present tendency is to increase rather than to dimin- 
ish, and when the expenditures of the present six months 
ending December 31, 1903, are audited, the proof will be 
complete that the cost of the war with Spain, which a strong 
administration would have avoided, and the “criminal ag- 
gression’ upon the people of the Philippine Islands, which 
a weak administration brought upon the country, will have 
cost the taxpayers nine hundred and twenty million dollars 
($920,000,000), a sum slightly larger than the entire bonded 
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debt of the United States, bearing interest, now outstand- 
ing. 

The pretext of expansion of commerce in the East in 
justification of closing the door to trade in the Philippine 
Islands to other nations, while strenuously urging the open 
door in China and other parts of Asia, has been exposed and 
now excites only derision. In the computation of the cost 
of war and warfare to June 30, 1902, it proved that we 
had been paying for five years one dollar and five cents 
($1.05) per head of our population to secure an export which 
amounted to six and one half (634) cents per head, on which 
there might have been a profit to some one at the rate of 
one cent per head of the whole population. The figures of 
the last year are even more grotesque. The cost of criminal 
aggression in the Philippine Islands during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, was not less than one dollar and a 
quarter ($1.25) per head, after making any allowance that 
any reasonable man could make for the alleged necessity of 
increasing the army of the United States and building battle- 
ships to meet other contingencies. The exports from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands have fallen off to less 
than five cents per head of our population: had there been 
a profit equal to one cent on the five cents, they would not 
have fallen off. 

We are still wasting the lives and health of American 
soldiers and continuing to bring poverty and want upon the 
people of the Philippine Islands under the pretense of ‘“‘be- 
nevolent assimilation.” 

The effort to suppress the evidence of torture, devastation, 
and ruin brought upon the people of these islands has failed, 
the facts of “criminal aggression” have been proved. In 
this statement the cost in money to the taxpayers of the 
United States is now submitted. 
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‘THIRD COMPUTATION, TO JUNE 30, 1904. 
(EXTENDED, ON GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES, TO JUNE 30, 1905.) 


Tue cost of war and warfare to June 30, 1904, computed 
from the expenditures for six months from June 30 to De- 
cember 31, 1903, and completed by estimate to the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1904, for seven years not less than 
§ 1,000,000,000. 

Extended by estimates submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to June 30, 1905. 

In my first analysis of the cost of war and warfare, July 4, 
1902, it was proved that the average expenditures per head 
of population for twenty years antecedent to the Spanish 
war had been five dollars per head, as follows :— 


President Hayes, 1878 to 1881, average ae $5.21 
President Arthur, 1882 to 1885, average ~:.°.9) see 
President Cleveland, 1886 to 1339, average <9. ees 
President Harrison, 1890 to 1893, avérage . 1.) 
President Cleveland, 1894 to 1897, average’ 5 7) 3) teens 


Average for twenty years of peace ._.| .) ). .3aperae 


In this period, and included in this average, is the cost of 
what was called the “new navy,” which destroyed the Span- 
ish fleets. 

In the subsequent five years of war and warfare under 
McKinley and Roosevelt it was proved that the average 
expenditures per capita had been $6.61. 

It was proved that the cost of war and warfare up to that 
date had been at the excess over 


$700,000,000. 


In October, 1903, I prepared a second statement, extend- 
ing the figures by estimate to December 31, 1903, in which 
it was proved that the cost of war and warfare to that date 
would be over 

$900,000,000. 
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The estimates used in that treatise have been more than 
justified by the official statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his computations of the expenditures to June 30, 
1904, by which it appears that the average, per head, of the 
present year will be $6.29. 

It also appears that the estimates presented by the de- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, if not 
exceeded, will be $6.76. 

The actual difference between the normal rate previous to 
the Spanish war and the average of $6.58 for seven years 
of active and passive war and warfare would be, per head, 
$1.58. 

But during the eight years of Harrison and Cleveland the 
cost of pensions and interest was, per head, $2.50. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, pensions and in- 
terest were less, per head, than $2. Reduction, 50 cents. 

Both charges are now rapidly diminishing, and the normal 
cost of government, without war and warfare, in 1903 and 
1904, estimated at $6.29, would not have exceeded $4.29 on 
a basis of peace, order, industry, and good government, 
economically administered. 

The cost of passive war and warfare is now over two dol- 
lars per head, now being assessed on nearly 82,000,000 people, 
or over $160,000,000. 

On the 30th of June, 1904, the cost of war and warfare, 
active and passive, will have been 


$1,000,000,000, 


and even if the appropriations for the year 1905 are not 
exceeded at the end of that fiscal year, it will have been 
nearly 

$1,200,000,000. 


We may take off $100,000,000 for expenditures now being 
made for a useful purpose which were not made before the 
Spanish war, such as Irrigation, National Parks, the expan- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture, and the possibility 
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that the consular service may be reorganized, with suitable 
compensation to competent men. 


At the lowest and most conservative estimates it 
is therefore proved that we have already spent 


on the Spanish war, as computed . . . . . $300,000,000 
On criminal aggression and passive warfare in the 

Philippine Islands, 20)... (. 1. 2 

Total), vee oe fe ee en ee) 


And that before June 30, 1904, the total will stand at not 


less than 
$1,000,000,000. 


It is also proved that unless the spirit of aggressive mili- 
tarism can be stopped,— which now costs two dollars ($2) 
per head, — it will be over two dollars and a half ($2.50) in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, with a constant tend- 
ency to increase as time goes on. 

In order to fix the relative increase in these charges, we 
may compare the different departments under the adminis- 
tration of President Harrison and those of the last fiscal year 
under President Roosevelt. 


HARRISON. ROOSEVELT. 

Per Head. Per Head. 

Civil Service and Indians <2) 2> >) aes $1.72 
Walr. lokt i scien rennin A art aire ae a ee .76 1.47 
NAVY (oceans ts tales aR care ree 42 1.02 
Tniterest (iso. OLN ai 0 aaa Sd eneeer es tarts 48 35 
Pensions (05.5 yh ei rorlty tea ne tate oat ance ame ae 1.93 
AVETAZE Nica) oval r inl Paes miteate ns ene e $6.29 


We may next compare the average in President Cleve- 
land’s first term with the expenditures of the present fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1904. 


CLEVELAND. RoosEVELT. 

Per Head. Per Head. 

Civil Service and Indians +74) 47s) ).ae nena $1.73 
War e ° e ° e e e e e e e 6 .66 I.40 


INAV Yi aires ta AU Sian AG taal ils aa 1.17 
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METI 1 ie) 5 glove elton ee 8 te 80 29 


Tc gs eh as en else eh) vIsZO 1.70 
Pe eh eis he 4.43 $6.29 
At the interest and pension rates of 1904, 
deduct from the Cleveland figures. . 2% 
BeAr sere ih 6 eso) 4.22 
CC ek el we eg vee co) 60) P2007 


The average expenditures of 1903 and 1904 have been 
$6.29. The estimates for 1905 come to $6.76. 

Had these expenditures and estimates been free of the 
cost of continued aggression in the Philippine Islands, of 
the proposed defensive works in the harbors of the Pacific, 
and the waste upon battleships and other killing-instruments 
which form a necessary part of the policy of imperialism and 
Over-sea expansion, the entire cost of the Civil, Military, and 
Naval Establishments, Interest, Pensions, Irrigation, Forest 
Reservations, and support to Agricultural Science could not 
exceed $4.30 in the present fiscal year, and might even be 
less in the next. 

At every point and by every method that these accounts 
can be analyzed and fairly stated, it is proved that the cost 
of war and warfare has been, is, and will be, over two dollars 
($2) per head on a population now about 82,000,000 and 

rapidly increasing. 
_ The taxpayers of the United States are now paying the 
penalty for the feeble administration that brought us into 
this condition, and the forcible, feeble administration that as 
yet fails to get us out, at this rate of two dollars ($2) per 
head, or ten dollars ($10) per family, or over 


$160,000,000 


per year, tending to increase. 

If it is assumed that the liberation of Cuba from oppres- 
sion could not have been brought about without the Spanish 
war, commonly computed at $300,000,000, then the following 
estimates may be modified. 
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If the Spanish war is proved not to have been necessary, 
then it is proved that with this waste of six years of war and 
criminal aggression, $1,000,000,000, the whole bonded debt 
of the United States, might have been paid, with a large pre- 
mium for the purchase of bonds not yet matured. 

It may be estimated that, had this money been spent for 
any useful purpose, many measures now contemplated might 
have been partially or wholly carried out. 

Had we expended in the seven years $200,000,000 on the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, how much more would 
remain to be done? 

Had we expended $200,000,000 on the irrigation of arid 
lands, how much would remain unproductive ? 

Had we made up to the Southern States, for purposes of 
common education, a sum a little more than equal to that 
which the Western States have derived from the public 
lands which Southern States surrendered to the nation, 
which sum is about $65,000,000, by assigning aid to them 
of $100,000,000, what would be their present condition in the 
abatement of illiteracy ? 

Had we appropriated only so much money as. may be 
necessary to construct cruisers for the protection of com- 
merce, such cruisers being necessary so long as predatory 
nations threaten it, might we not have saved $100,000,000? 

What could we have done with the other $400,000,000, 
which we shall have worse than wasted before the end of the 
present year, except to have remitted useless and oppressive, 
obstructive taxes? 

Or if the war with Spain is deemed one that could not 
have been avoided, of which the common estimate of cost 
is $300,000,000, should we not still have had a surplus of 
$100,000,000 to be applied to the reduction of taxation ? 

When the cost of our national government is again re- 
duced to the average of twenty years before the Spanish war, 
— of five dollars ($5) per head, less at least one dollar ($1) 
per head, or to four dollars ($4), for falling in of pensions 
and interest, as it soon may be when the waste of militarism 
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is stopped, — what nation can compete with us in the pro- 
ductive pursuits of peace or in the expansion of our com- 
merce with the world ? 

If such are the proved conditions, then what does it cost 
each State or Territory at two dollars ($2) per head on the 
population of the census year 1900, plus two dollars ($2) 
per head on the subsequent increase, — the actual cost being 
more and increasing? 

The following table will show, the computation being 
made in round thousands, disregarding fractions, at the aver- 
age rate of two dollars ($2), it being remarked that the 
richer States pay more, the poorer States less, because these 
indirect taxes fall wholly on consumers in proportion to their 
consumption. 

Every family pays its proportion of this tax, which is im- 
posed on beer, tobacco, spirits, fuel, timber, steel, iron, and 
other metals, clothing, leather, cordwood, sugar, salt, fish, 
potatoes, and every other article of necessity, comfort, or 
luxury, that is now subjected to a tax or duty. 

Indirect taxes are tolerated because those who pay them 
are not conscious of the burden. They are the resort of rul- 
ers who dare not expose their purposes. 

The proportion by States and Territories on the census of 
1900 is as follows :! — 


‘rt New York . is 7,300,000 $14,600,000 
‘2 Pennsylvania . 6,300,000 12,600,000 
3 Illinois : - 4,800,000 9,600,000 
a2;OhIo . : vr 4,200,000 8,400,000 
5 Missouri . Hie 35160,000 6,200,000 
6 ‘Texas ‘ » 3,000,000 6,000,000 
7 Massachusetts . 2,800,000 5,000,000 
8 Indiana : : 2,500,000 5,000,000 
g Michigan . ; 2,400,000 4,800,000 
fonKentucky . ‘ull i2e200,000 4,400,000 
ir Georgia : sm es 200,000 4,400,000 


1 Increase about seven per cent. on each State to bring the figures to the 
present population. 
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Iowa . 
Wisconsin 
‘Tennessee 


North Carolina 


Virginia 


New Jersey 


Alabama 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 


California 
Kansas 


South Carolina 


Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Maryland 
Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Connecticut . 


Maine . 


Washington . 


Florida 
Colorado 


New Hampshire 


Oregon 


Rhode Island 


Oklahoma 


Indian Territory 


Vermont 


North Dakota 


Utahaan 
Montana 
Delaware 
Idaho . 
Wyoming 
Nevada 


Taxes Free 


In 1900 
In 1904 
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2,200,000 
2,100,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,900,000 
1,900,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
700,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
350,000 
300,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
50,000 


75,200,000 


1,100,000 


76,300,000 
82,000,000 


$4,400,000 
. 4,200,000 


4,000,000 
3,800,000 
3,800,000 
3,800,000 
3,600,000 
3,600,000 
3,200,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,600,000 
2,400,000 
2,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
700,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 


$150,400,000 


2,200,000 


$15 2,600,000 
164,000,000 
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The increase in population from 1900 to 1904 would be 7 
per cent. average, or from I per cent. in States from which 
emigrants pass to 50 per cent. in Oklahoma, to which they 
come. 

Now, if the tax-gatherer went to the door of every house 
or to the dwelling-place of every person, demanding two 
dollars per head in cash or ten dollars from each average 
family, how long would this waste of warfare and militarism 
last ? 

If this tax of two dollars per head, or over $160,000,000 a 
year, were assessed directly upon the. States according to law, 
to be collected mainly by a direct tax on property, or by a 
poll tax, how soon would it beabated? Before a single Con- 
gressional term had ended, would not this waste be stopped, 
or every member who refused to stop it be relegated to a 
position where he could abuse a public trust no more? 

With these questions, soon to be answered at the polls, I 
submit these computations to an anxious public, now con- 
stantly seeking for solution, and to sagacious politicians who 
are trying to save the nation from further dishonor and 
reckless waste on over-sea expansion and imperialism. 


THIRD COMPILATION 


COMPUTED AND PROVED FROM THE OFFICIAL 
REPORTS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO JULY, 1904 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO JUNE 30, 1905 3 


On the 4th of July, 1902, I published an analysis of the ex- 
penditures of the United States for twenty (20) years of 
peace, order, and industry, including the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1878, to June 30, 1897, inclusive. This term covered 
the well-conducted and economic administrations of Presi- 
dents Hayes, Arthur, and Cleveland (first term), the rela- 
tively heavy cost of the term of President Harrison, and the 
lessening cost under President Cleveland (second term). 

In that period the total expenditures for the support of 
the civil service, the army, and the navy, including the con- 
struction of the new navy, so-called, begun in President 
Cleveland’s first term, and including interest and pensions, 
amounted to the sum of $5,935,361,336. This established 
an average normal rate of five dollars ($5) per head during 
that period of peace, order, and industry covering twenty 
(20) years. Except for the sudden very large increase in 
pensions under President Harrison’s administration, the nor- 
mal rate would have been less. The lowest average cost of 
government was attained in President Cleveland’s first term ; 
it averaged $4.43 per head. It would be suitable to establish 
that sum as the normal standard of the cost of government 
economically administered, including the first cost of the 
“new navy,’ so-called, which was adequate for all purposes 
of national defense, and which was all in service at the be- 
ginning of the war with Spain. Taking five dollars ($5) as 
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anormal rate, the average cost of each department during 
this period was as follows :— 


Civil and Judicial Service, Indian Department 


mee al Denciency 2s. Ls Sx8 
Maintenance of the Army .. . See 
Maintenance and Construction of Ae Nias iar pais 
Beereston tie; National Debt. . .-... . . 4.90 
My nie eh 8 8c ow ne, TOR 
RENE e se se ies) os $8200 


the normal cost of government and the interest and pensions 
being divided on practically equal terms — $2.50 per head. 

The revenue derived from liquors and tobacco, domestic 
and foreign, during this period, sufficed to cover the expendi- 
tures of the civil and judicial service, the postal deficiency, the 
army, and the navy. The revenue required to pay interest 
and pensions was derived from taxes upon imports other than 
liquors and tobacco, with some small internal taxes added. 

These facts establish a normal rate of expenditure for the 
support of the government economically administered on the 
basis of $4.50 per head at the standard of the sane and ex- 
cellent administrations of President Hayes and President 
Cleveland in his first term, or at the standard of five dol- 
lars ($5) per head for the whole term of twenty (20) years 
under five administrations. 

With this analysis I submitted the proof that the cost of 
the war with Spain and of the warfare upon the people of 
the Philippine Islands from June 30, 1898, to June 30, 1902, 
had been seven hundred million dollars ($700,000,000). The 
cost of the war with Spain has never been separated offi- 
cially. It is commonly estimated at not exceeding three 
hundred million dollars (300,000,000). That sum was de- 
rived from additional war taxes on liquors and tobacco and 
the stamp tax. The war with Spain has been paid for through 
the war taxes now repealed. 

On the 26th of January, 1904, I again published an analy- 
sis of the expenditures for the year 1903, with an estimate 
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continued to June 30, 1904, based upon official figures. I 
then proved that on the 30th of June, 1904, the cost of war 
and warfare for seven years would prove to have been one > 
thousand million dollars ($1,000,000,000) in excess of the 
normal cost of supporting the government of the United 
States during the previous twenty (20) years at the rate of 
five dollars ($5) per head. In that estimate I computed the 
probable expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1904, at an average rate of $6.35. The actual expenditures 
now published prove to have been at the rate of $6.50 per 
head, with a deficiency of twenty-five million dollars ($25,- 
000,000) carried over to the present fiscal year. My compu- 
tation that the cost of war and warfare to June 30, 1904, 
would prove to be one thousand million dollars ($1,000,000,- 
000) was an underestimate. It very nearly reached the sum 
of ten hundred and forty million dollars (1,040,000,000). 

The end is not yet. It is not yet possible to get a state- 
ment of the appropriations made by the fifty-eighth Con- 
gress for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, in 
such form as to be able to divide the appropriations suitably 
among the several departments. Every effort was made to cut 
down these appropriations and to make a show of economy. 
For instance, the customary appropriation for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors was wholly omitted ; appropria- 
tions for many much needed public buildings were not made. 
The expenditures of rivers and harbors are, however, being 
continued under former appropriations ; contracts previously 
made for public buildings and works are being completed ; 
contracts previously made for battleships, cruisers, and forti- 
fications may or may not be fully covered by the lessened 
appropriations for the army and navy. Other contracts are 
authorized that may be entered into, especially in the navy 
department, for which no appropriations have been made. 
The expenditures are therefore continuing, and the excess 
above appropriations will be covered by a deficiency bill into 
the next fiscal year. 

On the other hand, the appropriations for pensions and 
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interest require a lessening amount. The call for pensions, 
in spite of the increase due to the Spanish war, is reduced to 
one hundred and thirty-eight million dollars ($138,000,000) ; 
the interest charge will not exceed twenty-four million dol- 
lars ($24,000,000), making a total of one hundred and sixty- 
two million dollars ($162,000,000). This will be distributed 
per capita on acomputed population June 30, 1905, as eighty- 
three million four. hundred thousand (83,400,000), or ata 
rate of $1.94 per head, as compared to the rate of $2.52 dur- 
ing President Harrison’s term. The burden of Civil War pen- 
sions will rapidly diminish by lapse of time, and will be yet 
more diminished per capita with the increase in population. 

The total appropriations made by the last Congress, in- 
cluding pensions and interest, amount to five hundred and 
four million dollars ($504,000,000), which would be at the 
rate of six dollars ($6) per head, if the appropriation covered 
the whole probable expenditure; but with the expenditures 
now going on under former appropriations upon rivers and 
harbors, contracts for public works, battleships, and the 
like, there is no reasonable expectation that the per capita 
expenditure of the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
will be less than $6.50 per head. At the standard of the 
twenty (20) years preceding the Spanish war, deducting the 
falling in of pensions and the lessened charges for interest, 
the cost of government, army, and navy during the present 
fiscal year would not have exceeded $4.30 per head, or at 
the standard established by President Hayes and President 
Cleveland in his first term, the cost during the present year 
would have been less than four dollars ($4) per head. If the 
expenditures do not exceed $6.50 per head, the cost of mili- 
tarism, imperialism, and warfare during the present year will 
exceed one hundred and sixty million dollars ($160,000,000), 
which, added to the previous cost of a little less than ten 
hundred and forty million dollars ($1,040,000,000), will bring 
the total waste on war and warfare, militarism and imperialism, 
to the sum of twelve hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,000) 
by the 30th of June, 1905. 


/ 
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Such are the facts developed by a judicial analysis of the 
official figures supplied by the different departments of the 
United States Government. That sum measures the penalty 
in money which has been put upon the tax-payers and there- 
fore upon the great body of the consumers of this country. 
That is the penalty stated in terms of money for permitting 
the power of the government to be perverted, after the lib- 
eration and the establishment of independence in Cuba, to 
the conquest and subjugation of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to the effort to impose upon an alien people 
an arbitrary rule without their consent. This effort to graft 
imperialism upon a Democratic community by the executive 
officers of the government has been carried out under the 
barbarity of militarism by devastation, rapine, and ruin over 
wide districts under the pretext of benevolent assimilation. 
Not until the people of the Philippine Islands had been com- 
pletely subjugated did any relief come. Since then, under 
the efficient direction of Governor Taft and his successor, 
supported by many United States officers of the highest re- 
pute and character, an effort has been made to redress these 
wrongs; but as yet no regard has been given to the will of 
the people of these islands. They are governed without their 
consent ; deprived of trial by jury, of the right of the Habeas 
Corpus ; deprived of their property without due process of 
law, and governed through executive authority without regard 
to the principle of liberty incorporated in the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States and embodied in the 
Constitution. 

Returning to the burden upon the tax-payers of the 
United States, which will have been twelve hundred million 
dollars ($1,200,000,000) on the 30th of June, 1905, it now 
becomes expedient to measure that burden, to distribute it, 
and to count the cost to each average family of five persons 
in this country, upon whom this oppression now falls with 
crushing effect in the time of high prices, lessening wages, 
lack of employment, and future uncertainty. 

In order to make this comparison, two computations will 
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be made: one by the comparison with the normal rate of 
five dollars ($5) per head established on a record of twenty 
(20)-years; the other on a normal rate of $4.50 per head es- 
tablished during the sane and safe administrations of Presi- 
‘dent Arthur and President Cleveland in his first term. The 
burden will be measured by comparison on this basis, and as 
the cost would now be with the falling in of pensions and 
interest and the cost as it has been during the eight years of 
war, warfare, militarism, and imperialism. 

If we accept as a normal standard of the cost of conduct- 
ing the United States Government in time of peace, order, 
and industry the average of five dollars ($5) per head, which 
was established during the twenty (20) years preceding the 
Spanish war, it then proves that in the succeeding eight 
years of war and warfare during the two terms of President 
McKinley and President Roosevelt we shall have expended 
over twelve hundred million dollars ($1,200,000,000), at an 
average rate of one hundred and fifty million dollars ($150,- 
000,000) a year. The average population of the country dur- 
ing that period has been somewhat in excess of seventy-five 
million (75,000,000) persons ; the average expenditure per 
capita has therefore been two dollars per head, or sixteen 
dollars ($16) for the whole term. The proportion borne by 
each head of a family of five, or by each two persons sup- 
porting three others, was therefore eighty dollars ($80) in 
the excess of taxes which the government received into 
the treasury. The excess of taxes under the McKinley and 
Dingley bill, which the consumers.paid, but which the gov- 
ernment did not receive, will be treated later. 

If, on the other hand, it would be fair and just to take as 
a normal standard the average rate during President Cleve- 
land’s first term, when a considerable part of the expenditure 
for the new navy was made, which was less than four dollars 
and a half ($4.50) a head, coupled with the expenditures of 
the sane and safe administration of President Arthur, which 
was a little over four dollars and a half ($4.50) per head, we 
may establish the normal standard of peace, order, and indus- 
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try, with ample preparation for the defense of the country, 
at four dollars and a half ($4.50) a head. On this basis the 
waste in war and warfare of the past eight years has been 
fifteen hundred million dollars ($1,500,000,000), from which 
we may deduct three hundred million dollars ($300,000,000) 
for the cost of the Spanish war, leaving twelve hundred mil- 
lion dollars ($1,200,000,000) again as the price paid for over- 
sea expansion and the warfare upon the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. At the rate of fifteen hundred million dollars 
($1,500,000,000), the average charge per head of the popula- 
tion during the last eight years has been two dollars and a 
half ($2.50), or twelve dollars and a half ($12.50) upon the 
head of each family, or each two persons supporting three 
others, and for the whole term of eight years one hundred 
dollars (£100). 

These facts and figures cannot be too often repeated. I 
therefore submit a 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Had this sum been saved and put year by year into a 
savings bank at four per cent., the amount which each family 
has contributed at ten dollars ($10) per head would be in- 
creased from eighty dollars ($80), to $92.80, or from one 
hundred dollars ($100) to one hundred and sixteen dollars 
($116). 

This burden was lightly borne during the larger part of 
this period ; but these conditions, coupled with the burden 
of the tariff for protection with incidental revenue, have 
culminated at the present time in high prices for almost all 
the necessaries of life, diminished consumption followed by 
the diminished production of many great staples, lessened 
wages, large numbers of persons without employment, and 
other conditions which are now so apparent. Had this huge 
sum, far more than equal to the bonded debt of the United 
States now outstanding, been saved, the present adverse 
conditions might have been avoided; or if not, and the cus- 
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tomary depression which comes around about once in ten 
years had come, this sum added to the savings of the masses 
of the consumers would certainly have tided over the period 
of depression. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) a 
year expended for destructive purposes represents the waste 
of the labor of three hundred thousand (300,000) men year 
by year at five hundred dollars ($500) each, which under 
other conditions would have been applied to the constructive 
purposes of peace, order, and industry. 

There is a large addition to be made to this charge which 
the people have paid in taxes, and which the government has 
received and expended on war and warfare, of the amount of 

taxes that the people have paid under the tariff for protec- 
tion with incidental revenue, by which a small fraction of 
the producers of this country have been enabled to charge 
to the consumers of this country a much higher price for 
food, fibres, and fabrics of various kinds than they sell such 
goods for to export to foreign countries. 

It is difficult to make any exact computation of this addi- 
tional burden. It is not denied by any advocate of this sys- 
tem that its purpose is to enable the iron masters, wool 
growers, and the representatives of a few arts to obtain a 
higher price for their goods than they would get if foreign 
products of like kind were free of duty. This subsidy toa 
privileged class of course varies from year to year under the 
varying conditions of trade. During the ten years ending 
1889 inclusive, the iron and steel masters secured not less 
than sixty million dollars ($60,000,000) a year, or about one 
dollar ($1) per head of the population in excess of the price 
at which the British and German iron masters supplied for- 
eign consumers. 

In 1890 the domestic production had so increased, and the 
cost of production had been so lessened, that the price of 
crude iron and steel, still yielding a profit to the iron mas- 
ters, fell to a parity or below the foreign prices; the tariff 
became inoperative ; and when the vast body of consumers 
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of crude iron and steel in this country were enabled to ob- 
tain their crude material on even terms with their foreign 
competitors, we began to export the higher products of 
metallurgy of every kind to every market in the world. Pre- 
sently the vastly increased consumption again carried the 
price up to a point at which the iron and steel masters of 
the country could again tax the consumers ; the export of ma- 
chinery and tools began to fall off, and the iron and steel 
masters were enabled, and are now enabled, to maintain the - 
prices to home consumers by exporting their surplus to the 

foreign competitors in shipbuilding machinery, and the like, 
at a much lower price than they charge to domestic con- 
sumers. 

The excessive price which the masses of consumers are 
now paying on their woolen and worsted clothing, in order 
that the owners of what are called the “ Hoofed Locusts” of 
the Northwest may tax them, cannot be computed at less 
than twenty-five (25) cents per head of the population. The 
figures prove that; and if this analysis be extended over 
fish, potatoes, hay, beef, lumber, sugar, and all the other 
necessaries and comforts of life, it will be very difficult for 
any one to reach any other conclusion than that the taxes 
which the people pay to these privileged classes, who form 
but a very small fraction of the industrial population, cannot 
be less than one dollar ($1) per head, or seventy-five million 
dollars ($75,000,000) a year, or for the eight years six hun- 
dred million dollars ($600,000,000). In fact, if any one will 
go through the figures and facts which have been presented 
in other parts of this volume, they will be more likely to 
conclude that the taxes which the people have paid directly 
to the government, and which the government has received 
and expended in war and warfare, have been accompanied 
by an equal tax which the government has not received, but 
which has been the cost of the tariff warfare upon other 
countries by way of which ninety-five (95) to ninety-six (96) 
consumers in every hundred (100) are taxed in order to en- 
able the representatives of four or five per cent. of the pro- 
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ducers to secure the assumed benefit or profit from the con- 
version of this tax to their own benefit, in this way doubling 
the burden upon the war and obstructing the export, espe- | 
cially of our excess or surplus of farm products to foreign 
countries, by taxing the goods which are the only means of 
payment that can be returned in exchange for these exports. 

I submit this final estimate of the cost of war and war- 
fare for further analysis, and invite any exception that can 
be taken to the reasoning on which it has been developed. 
The only exception that I have been able to draw from any 
critic has been that in this period of eight years the United 
States Government has assumed certain expenditures that 
did not prevail in the former period, naming only the irriga- 
tion of arid lands. That is admitted; but as yet so small an 
amount has been expended for this purpose that it would not 
change the figures by a fraction of a cent. Moreover, this is 
a productive expenditure, to be recovered from the soils of 
the irrigated land. 

If any one can find an error, a misapplication of the offi- 
cial figures, or a fault in my method of presenting the case, 
no one could be more ready to amend and correct these 
statements than I shall be; and I will close this series of 
_ essays with the motto on the title-page, “ Figures never lie 
unless liars make figures.” 

A few words may now be given to a forecast of the future 
conditions. It may now be assumed that the temporary 
aberration toward militarism and imperialism, coupled with 
the assumption of arbitrary power by the executive, is now 
passing by and has been condemned. A change will come 
with whatever executive the next Congress may conduct 
the powers of government, and in the next few years. At 
a very early date the rights of the people of the Philippine 
Islands will be restored to them, and the effort to conduct 
the executive functions of this government in disregard of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution in 
which the principles of that Declaration are embodied will 
be ended. 
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The expenditures of the government, including all the 
armament that may be required for national defense against 
predatory powers, will have been brought down to the stand- 
ard which was established before the war with Spain. The 
cost of the civil, military, and naval service will not exceed 
two dollars and a half ($2.50) per head of the population, 
which during the term of the next administration will pass 
the number of ninety million (90,000,000) ; the money re- 
quired to meet that normal rate of cost will again be derived 
wholly from the taxes imposed upon liquors and tobacco, 
domestic and foreign. The interest on the national debt 
will be less than twenty-five (25) cents per head. The pen- 
sion roll, before the end of the next term, may be one dollar, 
probably not exceeding seventy-five (75) cents per head. 
That sum and more will be derived from taxes on the 
import of luxuries and upon articles of voluntary use. All 
the ‘taxes upon articles of food and the materials of foreign: 
origin which are necessary in the conduct of our domestic 
industry will have been removed. 

We shall then enter into competition with the manufac- 
turing states of Europe on even terms or better in the cost 
of all material. Our exports, in return for the larger import 
of the goods which are the only means of payment, will have 
vastly expanded. When the national taxes and expenditures 
have been reduced to four dollars ($4) per head or less, the 
cost of supporting the national government, the army, and 
the navy, and the diminishing charges for interest and pen- 
sions, will be less than one quarter the sum of the same 
charges in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and in France, and less than one third the same charges 
in Germany and Belgium ; these heavier charges falling upon 
a product far less in ratio to population than that of the 
United States, and entering of necessity by distribution into 
the cost of all their manufactured goods. 

Under these conditions the United States will have as- 
sumed the paramount position in the commerce of the world, 
and will have become the great world power through its 
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exemption from the burden of war debts and of great armies 
and navies. 

There is nothing visionary in this forecast, unless it is vi- 
sionary to expect the voters of this country to apply common 
sense to the conduct of the business department of taxation 
and expenditure of this country through the agency of their 
representatives and senators. 

The danger of the inflation of the depreciated paper cur- 
rency issued during the Civil War for the purpose of collect- 
ing a forced loan was ended by the veto of President Grant. 
The danger of the debasement of the unit of value under 
a force bill, miscalled a free coinage bill, under which an 
effort was made to compel by force of law the acceptance of 
a debased coin in place of the coin promised in the contract, 
was met and defeated by President Grover Cleveland. His 
great courage and service have since been fully sustained 
and recognized. The unit of value of the United States, a 
dollar made of gold, now meets the sole condition of true 
money; “that coin only is true money which is worth as 
much after it is melted or hammered smooth as it purports 
to be worth in the coin.” 

These dangers to the honor and the credit of the country, 
having been met and surmounted, the attention of the coun- 
try and of all thinking people has now been brought to the 
broad fiscal question of revenue and expenditure. Under 
these conditions a true discussion and consideration will 
mark the pending political contest ; and without much re- 
gard to previous party lines which have been loosened on 
both sides, men will be sent to Congress and placed in high 
office who have convictions and who are capable of reason- 
ing ; yet more, who have the courage to maintain their con- 
victions under all conditions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


THE PENALTY INCURRED IN EIGHT FISCAL YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1898, TO JUNE 30, 1905, INCLU-— 
SIVE, $1,200,000 


Durinc the twenty years preceding the Spanish war cover- 
ing the fiscal years ending June 30, 1878, to June 30, 1897, 
under five administrations, — three Republican and two De- 
mocratic, —the cost of the government of the United States 
for the support of the civil and judicial service, for the support 
of the army, and for the support of the navy, including the 
construction of the “new navy” so-called, varied but a slight 
fraction over two dollars and a half ($2.50) per head of the 
population in each year. The cost of the pensions and in- 
terest on the public debt per head also varied but a fraction 
over two dollars and a half ($2.50) each year. The cost of 
interest and pensions is now less than two dollars ($2) 
per head, and is steadily diminishing. The total cost of sup- 
porting the government of the United States during the 
twenty years of peace, order, and industrial progress was five 
dollars ($5) per head of the population. That is Standard 
No. I. 

The cost of supporting the government for the eight fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1882, to June 30, 1889, inclusive, under 
the sane, safe, and prudent administrations of Presidents 
Arthur and Cleveland (first term), including a part of the 
cost of the “new navy” begun under President Cleveland, 
was four dollars and a half ($4.50) per head of the popula- 
tion. That may be named Standard No. 2. 

During the eight years of war and warfare under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt, the cost of the government 
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has been two dollars per head ($2), on the average per year 
in excess of what it would have been at Standard No. 1, 
and two dollars and a half ($2.50) per head, on the average 
per year in excess of what it would have been at Standard 
No. 2. 


The excess of eae ah on war and warfare 
over Standard No. ee the eight years 
named, has been over. . . $1,200,000,000 
The excess of expenditure on war eid earns 
over Standard No. 2, during the eight years 
MamedyMasbeen over. . . . . . . «4 $1,5800,000,000 


Who Pays this Tax? 


A small part of the taxes are derived from duties on the 
import of articles of luxury and voluntary use; the greater 
part of the taxes collected under the Internal Revenue Act 
and under the tariff are imposed upon articles of common 
consumption by the whole body of consumers. They are im- 
posed on tobacco, beer, spirits, coal, iron, steel, copper, lum- 
ber, sugar, beef, potatoes, hay, leather, fish, oats, oatmeal, 
and other of the necessaries and comforts of life. In addition 
to the taxes on these articles of necessary consumption which 
the people pay and which the government receives, a heavy 
additional tax is imposed through the duties on imports which 
the consumers pay, but which the government does o¢ re- 
ceive. This tax imposed for the declared purpose of “ pro- 
tection with incidental revenue”’ increases the cost of a large 
portion of the necessary articles of consumption, both do- 
mestic and foreign. It is collected indirectly by the owners 
and managers of the works in which are manufactured oil, 
steel, sugar, tobacco, matches, or in which beef and pork are 
packed, or crude timber converted into lumber. These taxes 
are also collected indirectly by the owners of the ore deposits, 
of the timber land, of the borax deposits, of the “ Hoofed 
Locusts,” of the fishing-smacks on the seaboard, and the like. 
Under this Act they have been and are now enabled to put 
high prices on their products which are sold for home con- 
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sumption, and to sell for export to foreign countries at much 
lower prices. 

It now becomes fit to measure these taxes. What does 
War and Warfare, Imperialism, Over-sea Expansion, and Pro- 
tection with Incidental Revenue cost each person or each 
family, and how is this penalty distributed ? 

Relative cost in figures and appropriations to each person 


aleotandardaNo-nl wee 10 
at Sat nN O; 62 bike Marte BO 


Penalty paid by the head of each family of five or by each 
two persons who sustain themselves and three others 


at Standard No.1 .. $80 
at SWAIN O92, 0 cates TOO 


Had these sums not been taken from consumers for the 
purposes of war and warfare, they might have been depos- 
ited in a savings bank at an average of 4% interest year by 
year for eight years. The saving would have been four years’ 
interest at 4% 


atistandara, No.1 1). oi.) e210 
at {NOW aati Ds LOO 


The consumption of the people of the North and West 
is much larger than that of the people of the South, where 
eight million (8,000,000) negroes of low purchasing power 
constitute so large a part of the population. 

Additional penalty paid by the consumers in the North 
and West on an estimate of 20% excess would be 


at otandardeNoml pee eae el 
at Ce INOS 2 we Laer ae 2O 


A very low estimate of the tax which the people have paid 
but which the government has not received, secured by the 
privileged classes under the tariff for “ protection with in- 
cidental revenue,” would be 


for each yearper head ©. ss) 33)5),.0 
for five years for each group of five persons, $40 
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At these estimates the total penalty paid by each group 
of five persons during eight years of war and warfare up to 
June 30, 1905, by actual expenditures and appropriations 


at Standard No.1 . . $148.80 
at be NOR 2 ee oe LTO 


The head of a family, consisting of five persons, living in 
the North or West, in receipt of an annual income of from 
ten to fifteen hundred dollars ($1000 to $1500), with ex- 
penditures corresponding to the average expenditures of 
artisans, craftsmen, book-keepers, clerks, and others, may 
reasonably compute his share of this assessment of taxes, 
direct and indirect, under the foregoing conditions at two 
hundred dollars ($200) for the past eight years. 

From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and the official 
statement of the expenditures of the last fiscal year and 
the appropriations for the present year, it proves that the 
expenditures in the War and Navy Departments annu- 
ally under the administrations of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt for eight years of war and warfare and over-sea 
expansion will have been sixteen hundred and twenty-five 
ae a One 6 1,02.5,000,000 
The EB enditiires se, he sane tit safe 
administrations of Presidents Arthur and 
Cleveland, 1882 to 1880, for army and navy 
fully developed for purposes of national de- 
fense and for beginning the construction of 
the “new navy,” amounted to four hundred 


and sixty-two million .. . . 462,000,000 
The difference of eleven yng “sat! ania. 
fareetmuon .. . . Wee eh TEL OO OOOO 


constitutes the greater wo a thee excessive emencinites on 
war and warfare which are tending to increase rather than to 
diminish. 

The revenue to pay the penalty measured as above has 
been derived wholly from taxes on the necessaries and com- 
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forts of life, and on the crude materials of foreign origin 
which are necessary in the processes of domestic industry. 

The question to be decided by the voters of this country 
in November is whether or not to redress the Brown Man's 
Wrongs, and whether or not to remove the White Man’s 
Burden. 

Some objections have been taken to my previous publi- 
cations on War and Warfare in respect to the per capita 
method, and also on the ground that the government now 
undertakes some functions on which money is expended that 
did not form a part of the expenditures in former days. The 
only subject named has been irrigation. These additional 
expenditures are very recent, and as yet have not added in 
amount a sufficient sum to make any material variation in 
the per capita results. There might well be an additional ex- 
penditure in the civil service for the more adequate compen- 
sation of many public officers, especially of the Cabinet, and 
in the consular service. The expenditure on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
might well be doubled, and that expenditure could be doubled 
by adding less than the cost of a single battleship. 

With regard to the per capita method of computing cost, 
it appears that the cost of the civil and judicial service, or 
public buildings used in the civil service and all that belongs 
to that department, has been very welcome for a long period 
of years, increasing with the increase of population in about 
the same proportion down to 1898. The expenditures in 
that department since that date show a moderate increase. 

In respect to interest and pensions similar conditions ex- 
isted for many years: the interest on the debt first standing 
at the largest sum per capita, the pensions less, changing 
gradually until the pension expenditure per capita reached 
its highest point under President Harrison, and is now di- 
minishing, while the interest has been very greatly reduced. 

The expenditures for the army and the navy during the 
twenty years preceding the Spanish War varied in small 
measure, increasing in President Cleveland’s first term, when 
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the construction of the new navy was entered upon, and then 
remaining substantially uniform to the end of Cleveland’s 
second term. The enormous increase in the per capita ex- 
penditure during the last eight years of war and warfare has 
been almost wholly on the army and the navy. 

It may, however, be instructive to submit the figures of 
the aggregate expenditure for three periods of eight years 
each, for the specific support of the civil and judicial service, 
and public buildings other than fortifications: for the army 
and armaments, for the navy and naval construction, for the 
interest on the public debt, and for pensions, omitting extra- 
neous subjects like the premiums paid on the purchase of 
bonds in the reduction of the public debt, the refund to direct 
taxes, the purchase of the Panama Canal. These are tabu- 
lated in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. To those tables I 
have added from official figures the expenditures of the last 
fiscal year and the rather low and probably insufficient appro- 
priations for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

The total expenditures during the four years of the Civil 
War and the four subsequent years of reconstruction, fiscal 
years, June 30, 1862, to June 30, 1869, inclusive, were a small 
fraction over four thousand nine hundred million dollars 
($4,900,000,000), stated in dollars in the Treasury Report. 
But it must be observed that all the supplies, armaments, 
and construction of vessels during that period were paid in 
the depreciated paper money, the issue of which caused a very 
great advance in prices. Many years since I made a close 
estimate of the additional cost of the Civil War which could 
be attributed to the depreciation of the legal tender notes. 
I made it out about one thousand million dollars ($1,000,- 
000,000). On a very conservative estimate we may deduct 
from the gross sum of the expenditures during the Civil 
War and the period of reconstruction seven hundred million 
dollars ($700,000,000); bringing the total cost on a gold basis 
to forty-two hundred million dollars ($4,200,000,000). 

The expenditures for the same specific purposes for the 
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eight years of war and warfare, June 30, 1898, to June 30, 
1905, on actual figures and appropriations, will have been 
the same sum, namely, forty-two hundred million dollars 
($4,200,000,000). 

It will be interesting to compare these gross expenditures 
with those for the same specific purposes during the admin- 
istration of President Arthur and of President Cleveland in 
his first term, for the fiscal years, June 30, 1882, to June 30, 
1880, inclusive, in which period they were a fraction under 
twenty-one hundred million dollars ($2,100,000,000) ; this 
sum sufficed to meet civil and judicial expenditures, improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers, and public buildings other than 
fortifications, in an adequate manner ; also the sum sufficient 
for all purposes of army and navy required for defensive 
purposes including a part of the cost of the new navy. The 
specific excess of expenditure during the last eight years 
upon armaments, as compared to the two administrations 
of Arthur and Cleveland, has already been stated, $1,163,- 
000,000. 

All the facts and figures which are given in this condensed 
statement have been derived from the official reports of the 
government. All have been justified and proved. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, LL. D. 


BROOKLINE, MASss., U.S. A,, 
July, 1904. 
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